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COMMUNICATIONS. 
WAS SIR ISAAC NEWTON A UNITARIAN? 


Ir has been the boast of Unitarians that they place no reliance 
upon names ; and yet no people are more fond of referring to the 
names of distinguished individuals, and endeavoring to sustain 
themselves on the ground of authority. How long and often did 
they lay claim to Watts? Yet it has been shown conclusively that 
Watts died, as he lived, a firm believer in the supreme Divinity of 
Jesus Christ.* Sir Isaac Newton, too, has been claimed by 
them with a frequency and confidence which have seemed to set 
inquiry and discussion at defiance. But it may well admit of a 
question, whether Sir Isaac Newton was a Unitarian.—In con- 
sidering this question, I shall first present the evidence on which 
it has been pretended that he was a Unitarian; and, secondly, 
the evidence to prove the contrary. 

The evidence to be first exhibited is as follows. 

1. Sir Isaac Newton rejected the disputed passages in 1 John 
v. 7. and 1 Tim. iii. 16. and wrote letters to show that they ought 
not to be classed with the Apostolical writings.—And so have 
other Trinitarians rejected these passages, and on the same 
grounds. ‘The subject is introduced and treated by Newton, not 
as having any relation to the faith and discipline of the church, but 
solely as a question of criticism. Addressing his correspondent, 
he says, “I am confident I shall not offend you, by telling you 
my mind plainly ; especially, since it is no article of faith, no 
point of discipline, nothing but a criticism concerning a text of 
Scripture, which I am going to write about.” Through the 
whole discussion, Newton writes just as Griesbach, or any other 
Trinitarian would have written, who had adopted the same views 


* See Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. ii. p. 334. 
+ History of two texts of Scripture, in Works of Newton, vol. v. p. 496. 
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on a mere question of criticism. He drops no expression in 
opposition to the Trinity, and no evidence is furnished by the 
letters (which were published from his manuscripts after his 
decease) that he was not sincerely a Trinitarian. 

2. Whiston, who was well acquainted with Newton, especially 
in the early part of life, repeatedly speaks of him as an Arian. 
He informs us, that Newton considered the two witnesses in the 
Revelation as representing: the Arians and the Baptists.* The 
former part of this testimony I shall consider in another place, 
and shall show from the manner in which Newton treated it, as 
well as by quotations from his works, that it could not have 
been true. In respect to the latter part, it is sufficient to observe, 
that we have the means of judging as well as Whiston. We have 
Newton’s ‘Observations on the Prophecies of Daniel and the 
Revelation,” and find, on examination, no such interpretation 
as is here alleged. ‘ When the primitive church catholic, repre- 
sented by the woman in heaven, apostatized and became divided 
into two corrupt churches, represented by the whore of Babylon 
and the two-horned beast, the hundred and forty-four thousand 
who were sealed out of all the twelve tribes, became the two 
witnesses, in opposition to those two false churches; and the 
name of two witnesses, once imposed, remains to the true church 
of God, in all times and places, to the end of the prophecy.”t— 
This does not look as theugh, in the judgement of Newton, the 
two witnesses represented the Arians and Baptists ; nor is it at all 
consistent with so childish an interpretation. 

3. It has been said, that it was at the suggestion of Sir Isaac 
Newton that Dr. Clarke was led to adopt his peculiar views of 
the person of Christ, and to publish what he called * the Scripture 
doctrine of the Trinity.” Thus the Chevalier Ramsay informs 
us, that “* Sir Isaac Newton, being carried away with a fondness 
to refine upon the ancient heresies of the East, revived Arianism 
by the pen of his famous disciple and interpreter, Dr. Clarke.” 
The same writer adds, that Dr. Clarke renounced bis errors, and 
deeply regretted what he had done, before his death.{ But this 
whole account, it is believed, is without foundation. Dr. Kippis, 
himself an Arian, declares it “to be an absolute falsehood.” 
Whiston, in his Memoirs of Clarke, informs us at what time he 
(Clarke) began to hesitate respecting the Trinity, and expresses 
the opinion, that his doubts were the result of his own inquiries. 
p. 8. Mr. Lindsey also rejects the idea, that Newton had an 
undue influence in forming the opinions of Dr. Clarke, or that he 
persuaded him to publish on the subject of the Trinity.4 Indeed, 


* Memoirs of Whiston, pp. 206, 477. Whiston also represented Sir Isaac Newton as 
a Vniversalist. See Historical Memoirs of Dr. Clarke, p. 75. 

t Works, vol. v. pp. 486, 469. ¢ Biographia Brittanica, vol. iii. p. 606. 

§ Prefaee to Historical View, d&e. p. 14. 
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the account here examined has been rejected and resented, 
especially by the friends of Dr. Clarke, as calculated to stain his 
repatation and do injustice to his memory.* 

4. It has been asserted, on the authority of Hopton Haynes, 
Esq., an officer of the mint at the time when Newton was master, 
that he was a Socinian. The testimony of Mr. Haynes is as 
follows: “Sir Isaac Newton did not believe our Lord’s pre- 
existence, being a Socinian, as we call it, in that article.” 
He “much lamented Dr. Clarke’s embracing Arianism, which 
opinion he feared had been, and still would be, if maintained by 
learned men, a great obstruction to the progress of Christianity.” 
“The time,” he said, “will come, when the doctrine of the 
incarnation, as commonly received, shall be exploded as an 
absurdity, equal to transubstantiation.” + 

To this account I reply, in the first place, that it is contradicted 
by all the testimony previously examined. Whiston makes New- 
ton an Arian; but if he was an Arian, he could not have been a 
Socinian. Indeed Whiston expressly assures us that he was not 
a Socinian, and tells us of a person who, after conversing with 
him, was induced to renounce Socinian principles.[ The Chev- 
alier Ramsay makes Newton the instructer and instigator of Dr. 
Clarke. But Dr. Clarke, whatever else he may be called, 
certainly was not a Socinian. 

The testimony of Mr. Haynes is further contradicted by Sir 
Isaac Newton’s own writings. Of the truth of this, abundant 
evidence will be furnished under another head. 

The particulars here stated embrace all the evidence which I 
have been able to collect that Sir Isaac Newton was a Unitarian. 
Whether it is sufficient to dispel doubt, and to warrant the strong 
confidence which Unitarians have so often expressed respecting 
him, my readers will judge. 

Let us next attend to the evidence that Newton was a 
Trinitarian. And, 

1. He was, by profession, a Trinitarian. He united statedly 
in Trinitarian worship, and was a regular member and communi- 
cant of a Trinitarian church. He is represented by some of his 
biographers as ‘‘ ardently attached to the TeNeTs and discipline 
of the church of England.” Is not this strong prima facie evi- 
dence that he received the doctrines of this church? Is not 
sufficient, of itself, to establish the point in question, unless coun- 
terbalanced by plain and positive proof to the contrary? Newton 
certainly had sagacity enough to understand the articles of his 
church ; and it is to be presumed he had honesty enough not to 
appear to assent to them, when in truth he did not assent. In 


* See Observations on Historical Memoirs of Dr. Clarke, pp. 23, 24. 
+ In Lindsey’s Sequel. p. 18. Mr. Haynes was a zealous Unitarian. 
t Historical Memoirs of Dr. Clarke, p. 8. 
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other words, he had honesty enough not to be a hypocrite. How 
then shall we account for his continuing, through his long life, to 
worship and commune in a Trinitarian church, and to be, by 
profession, a Trinitarian, unless be was one in reality? But, 

2. Not a sentence can be found in all the writings of Sir Isaac 
Newton, to show that he was not a believer in the Trinity. This 
is admitted by Mr. Lindsey. ‘* This most eminent person,” says 
he, “never openly declared his sentiments on this most important 
subject (the Trinity) in his life time, and rather insinuated them 
indistinctly in his writings, which were published afterwards.”* 
The writings here spoken of, which were published after the 
death of Newton, are his letters on the two disputed passages. 
But these letters contain nothing which is not very consistent 
with the strict orthodoxy of their author. Indeed they have 
much stronger insinuations, as I shall show, in favor of. the 
Trinity, than any which can be found against it. 

3. | have observed already, that Whiston represented Sir Isaac 
Newton to be an Arian. It should now be added, that by so 
doing, he forfeited the friendship of Newton, incurred his dis- 
pleasure, and committed an offence for which he could hardly be 
forgiven.—tIn the former part of his life, Newton regarded Whis- 
ton with much favor, and recommended him to be his successor 
in the Professorship of Mathematicks at Cambridge. But in 1720, 
when Whiston was proposed as a member of the Royal Society, 
Newton objected, and said, that if Whiston was chosen a member, 
he would not be President. Whiston attributes this to his * fear- 
ful, cautious, suspicious temper,” and to his not being able to bear 
contradiction.t But the truth is, that by charging his former 
patron with Arianism and Universalism, he was regarded as hav- 
ing justly forfeited his confidence, and shown himself unworthy of 
his favor, and Newton intended to have as little intercourse with 
him as possible. “ It is a well known fact,” say the Eclectic Re- 
viewers, “ that he (Newton) was so angry with Whiston for having 
said he was an Arian, that Whiston was not sure he had thoroughly 
forgiven him for years after.”~ Now I would ask all those who 
venerate the name of Newton, whether here is not conclusive proof 
that he was not an Arian? For if such were his real sentiments ; 
if he bad given Whiston reason to know that they were such ; and 
if Whiston had represented the matter fairly and truly ; would Sir 
Isaac Newton have been so angry with hin? Would he have re- 
tained his resentment for years? Would he have refused to pre- 
side in the Royal Society, if Whiston became a member of it? 
The supposition cannot be admitted. Or if it could be, the repu- 
tation of the great philosopher would thereby be ruined. 


* Historical View, dc. p. 402. 
+ Memoirs of Whiston, pp. 293, 294. t Vol. viii. p. 1011. 
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I would not be understood as charging Whiston with wil- 
ful misrepresentation. But those acquainted with his character 
and history will readily conceive that he might have been 
mistaken. His prejudices and wishes might have led him to 
catch at particular expressions, and turn them aside from their 
intended import. In the troubles through which Whiston passed 
at the University on account of his Arianism, he had strong temp- 
tations to say, ‘ My predecessor is an Arian,’ and thus seek sup- 
port in the authority of so greata name. But Newton regarded 
himself as slandered and injured, and all who honor his name and 
character are bound to believe that this was the case. 

4. It remains that I produce several passages from the writings 
of Newton, which plainly indicate his Trinitarian sentiments.—In 
his remarks on the disputed passage, 1 John v. 7. he says, “ In 
the Eastern nations, and for a long time in the Western, the faith 
subsisted without this text; and it is rather a danger to religion 
than an advantage, to make it now lean upon a bruised reed.”* 
“The faith” spoken of in this passage must necessarily include 
the doctrine of the Trinity; as this is the only article of faith, or 
doctrine of religion, which has ever been supposed to “ Jean 
upon” the disputed passage in John. But Sir Isaac Newton 
represents this faith as having existed in the primitive church, and 
as being an article for the safety and defence of which he is 
concerned.—Again, speaking of the use that was made of the 
disputed passage in ‘Timothy, during the Nestorian controversy, 
Newton says, “The two parties ran the interpretation into ex- 
tremes, the one disputing that he who was manifest in the flesh 
was a creature ”—this was one extreme—* the other that it was 
the Word of God.” Newton thought that the ancient Christians 
interpreted this passage of Christ, without restraining it to his 
Divinity, or his humanity.”* It is obvious that this passage could 
not have been written by a Socinian, or an Arian. It could not 
have been written by one who run into the objectionable “ ex- 
treme ” of regarding our blessed Lord as ‘‘a creature,” or who 
did not believe in “ his Divinity,” as well as * his humanity.” 

The following passage is from the Observations of Sir Isaac 
Newton on the prophecies of Daniel and the Revelation: “ And 
lo, in the midst of the throne and of the four beasts, and in 
the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb, as it had been slain, 
having seven horns and seven eyes, which are the seven spirits of 
God sent forth into all the earth. And he came and took the 
book out of the right hand of him that sat upon the throne. And 
when he had taken the book, the four beasts and the four and 
twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, having every one of 


* Works of Newton, vol. v. pp. 495, 548. 
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them harps, and golden vials full of odours, which are the 
prayers of saints. And they sung a new song, saying, Thou art 
worthy to take the book, and to open the seals the reofs for thou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation, and hast made 
us unto our God kings and priests, and we shall reign on the 
earth.” The beasts and elders,” says Newton, “ represent the 
primitive Christians of all nations; and the worship of these 
Christians, in their churches, is here represented under the form 
of worshipping God and the Lamb in the temple: God, for his 
benefaction in creating all things; and the Lamb for his benefac- 
tion in redeeming us by his blood. ‘And | heard the voice of 
many angels round about the throne, and the beasts and the 
elders, and the number of them was ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand, and thousands of thousands, saying with a loud voice, Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and riches, and wis- 
doin, and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing. And every 
creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard J 
saying, Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power be unto him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb forever and 
ever.’ This,” says Sir Isaac Newton again, “this was the wor- 
ship of the primitive Christians.*—No wonder that an individual 
who thus regarded the primitive Christians as literally honoring 
the Son even as they honored the Father, and as rendering 
precisely the same worship to Him who sits upon the throne, and 
to the Lamb, should be “arde sntly attached to the tenets’ >of a 
church, in which Christ is worshipped as truly a divine person. 

I have now shown, that Newton was by profession and worship 
a Trinitarian, and that not a sentence can be gathered from his 
numerous writings to show that he was not a Trinitarian. So far 
from this, it is evident from passages which have been quoted, that 
he regarded the T'rinity as belonging to the faith of the ‘primitive 
church; did not hold the Lord Jesus to be “a creature” ; spoke 


b 
familiarly of “his Divinity,” and “ his humanity”; and repre- 


b J 
sented him as receiving the same Divine worship and honor from 
the primitive Christians which they rendered to the Father. By 
some of his cotemporaries he was called an Arian; but we have 
seen that he thought himself injured by such an imputation, and 
could hardly forgive the individual who first attempted to fasten it 
upon him: 

Here I might leave the subject, were it not that I feel bound to 
protest against the practice, so common in some denominations, 
of claiming, on slight and insufficient grounds, distinguished men 
as belonging to their number. The great philosopher, whose 

* Works of Newton, vol. v. p. 455. How does the sentiment here expressed coincide 


with the testimony of Mr. Haynes, that Newton denied the pre-existefice and incarnation 
of the Son of God ? 
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name has been so often mentioned, was certainly capable of choos- 
ing a religion for himself, and, after long and mature deliberation, 
he did choose to be considered and known as a member of the 
(Trinitarian) church of England. He never published a sentence 
to indicate his rejection of the Trinity, but many sentences which 
look strongly and decisively in its favor. He refused to be called 
a Unitarian in his lifetime, and was angry with the individual who 
presumed thus to speak of him. With what propriety, then, I 
ask—when he is now dead, and can no longer answer for himself 
—is he represented continually, on the testimony of interested 
and prejudiced individuals, as be yond all question a Unitarian? 
No one can believe him a Unitarian, without believing him a vir- 
tual falsifier and hypocrite, and without believing that he treated 
his friend Whiston in a manner the most ungenerous and unchris- 
tian. Why then should not the question ‘of his religious senti- 
ments be suffered to remain, as he chose it should be while he 
lived, and as he chose to leave it when he left the world ? 


OPINIONS OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS RESPECTING THE 
TRINITY. 


No. 2.—The Apostolic Age and the Apostolic Fathers. 


Two things are allowed: by all, namely ; that God is one, and 
that the man Christ Jesus is inferior to God the Father. The 
urging of those texts, there fore, which assert the unity of God or 
the humanity of Jesus, as proofs against the faith of ‘Trinitarians, 
argues nothing but want of knowledge, or want of candor, on the 
part of those who make use of them for such a purpose. The 
premises are granted, the conclusion is denied ; and he who would 
convict us of error, must condescend to show us that the arguments 
he uses do really lead to the result on which he insists. 

In exhibiting the information which Jesus and his apostles have 
left us on this subject, I shall simply refer to a very few of the 
more plain and decisive texts of the New Testament, which speak 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; leaving it to the 
reader to examine the passages referred to, and to determine for 
himself respecting their pertinency as proof-texts. ‘The particular 
discussion, the arrangement and illustration of these passages, in 
order to point out their mutual relation, and to show the bearing 
which they have on each other, belong to the departments of 
exegesis and theology, and not to that of history, to which I am 
limited. 

Our Saviour, when he took leave of his disciples, commanded 
them to Go and teach all nations, baptising them into the name of 
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the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: (Matt. xxviii. 
19.) thus warning the converts to Christianity, on the very thresh- 
old of their profession, to look on Father, Son, and Spirit with 
veneration and love, as sustaining to each other and to believers 
a most intimate relation ; a relation altogether essential to the nature 
of the new religion ;—thus binding them, by the initiatory and most 
solemn rite of Christianity, to give up themselves, and all that they 
have and hope for, entirely and without reserve to the direction 
and disposal of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. In other words, 
the rite of baptism was designed to teach and oblige every convert 
to Christianity to acknowledge and worship God as the Creator, 
Redeemer and Sanctifier of the human race. 

Jesus describes the Father as the God and Father of men, and 
of himself, (Matt. xi. 27: xxii. 43: John xx. 17.) He calls him- 
self the Son of God, and as such claims peculiar honors, enough 
to show that he is Son in a peculiar sense. In the discourses of 
Christ, presented by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, the term Son of 
God seems in general to be nearly synonymous with Messiah, the 
messenger of God to men, and most of the honors which Christ 
claims correspond to this character ; but John, the special object of 
whose writings was to assert the divine dignity of his Master, in 
opposition to the Jewish corruptors of Christianity, has preserved 
discourses, in which Jesus advances much higher claims. He 
here describes himself as the only one who had come down from 
heaven, (John iii. 13: vi. 38: compare i. 18.) whither he should 
again return; (xvii. 11.) as having existed before the time of 
Abraham ; (viii. 58.) as having been appointed the Judge of 
men, that all men might honor the Son, even as they honor the 
Father. (v. 22,23.) He also speaks of his power and glory as 
derived from the Father, (v. 26. 27, 30,) and says expressly, My 
Father is greater than I. (xiv. 28.) 

In the Apocalypse, Christ is introduced laying claim to the 
highest of the divine attributes, such as absolute eternity, creative 
power, supreme dominion, etc. (Rev. i. 8, 11, 17, compare Isaiah 
xliv. 6. See also Rev. xxi. 22: xxii. 1, 3; and other texts, com- 
pared with the corresponding passages in the Old ‘Testament. ) 

Jesus speaks of the Holy Ghost as the divine power by which 
he performed his miracles, (Matt. xii. 28, compare Luke xi. 20.) 
assigns to the Spirit a rank with the Father and himself, (Matt. 
xxviii. 19.) and speaks of him as a Divine instructer and Comforter 
who should supply his place with the disciples, (John xiv. 26: 
xv. 26.) Thus our Saviour claims for himself, in his own dis- 
courses, some attributes which can belong;only to a Divine, and 
others which can belong only to a human nature ; and he assigns 
to the Holy Spirit a Divine rank and a separate Divine agency: 
yet he nowhere explains to us the peculiar mode of his own ex- 
istence, or the exact relation which he and the Spirit sustain 
to the Father. 
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The apostle John, who wrote his Gospel for the avowed purpose 
of proving that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, (John xx. 31.) 
opens his narrative by declaring that the Logos, who was in the 
beginning with God, who was God and the Creator of the universe, 
became flesh and dwelt among men for the purpose of imparting 
to them spiritual light and life ; and that men beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father. (i. 1—14.) In con- 
firmation of his own statements, he introduces the testimony of 
John the Baptist, who affirmed that Christ was far more exalted 
than himself, that he existed before him, and that he alone was 
able to impart a definite knowledge of God, on account of his inti- 
mate and peculiar connection with him. (i. 15—18.) John opens 
his first Epistle with an elaborate declaration of the actual appear- 
ance of Christ in the flesh, in opposition to those who denied the 
reality of his human nature; (1 John, i. 1—3.) this notion he 
asserts to be subversive to Christianity ; (iv. 2, 3.) and concludes 
the Epistle by affirming that Christ is the true God and eternal 
life. (v. 20, compare John xx. 28.) For the testimony of this 
apostle respecting the Spirit,see John i. 13 compared with iii. 5, 
6, 8; also i. 32, 33. 1 John, v. 6, and the like passages. Here 
are numerous assertions of the Deity and humanity of Christ, and 
of the existence and agency of the Spirit ; but no philosophical 
theory. 

The apostle Paul represents Christ as a descendant of David 
as to his corporeal nature, but the powerful Son of God as to his 
holy, spiritual nature ; (Rom. i. 3,4.) he calls him God expressly 
and without limitation; (Rom. ix. 5. 1. Tim. iii. 15. Tit. ii. 13.) 
the image of the invisible God, the first-born of every creature, by 
whom all things in heaven and earth were created ; (Col. i. 15, 16 ) 
the possessor and bestower of all divine favors ; (Col. ii. 9.) the 
Lord and Judge of all men; (Rom. xiv. 9. 2 Cor. v. 10. Phil. 
iii, 21, compare Phil. ii. 6, 7.) and represents him as the object 
of divine worship, to whom our prayers may be addressed. 

Paul frequently speaks of the existence and agency of the Holy 
Spirit ; (1 Cor. xii. 3—9, et ii. 1O—15.) and places the Spirit in 
the most intimate connection with the Father and Sea. (2 Cor. 
xiii. 13.) 

The apostle has asserted these several facts, and referred to 
them as well known and generally acknowledged ; but he enters 
into no particular explanation of them, and gives us no information 
by which we can satisfy our curiosity respecting the precise rela- 
tion which the Father, Son, and Spirit maintain to each other, or 
the mode of the divine existence. 

The above references to Scripture are by no means intended 
as a complete exhibition of the Scriptural evidence in favor of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. As has already been intimated, the more 
direct and striking passages only are adduced, that the reader, by 

VOL. HI.—NO. VI. 
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examining and comparing them, may see the light in which the 
subject presented itself to the minds of the sacred writers, and that 
he may observe with what freedom they refer to Christ, either as 
God or man, according to the light in which they are viewing him 
at the time, apparently without apprehending any danger of being 
misunderstood, and without any fear of incurring the charge of 
inconsistency or absurdity. 


APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 


The Christian teachers who were the immediate successors of 
the Apostles and had enjoyed their personal instructions, are called 
Apostolic Fathers. Of the writings which bear their name, but 
few can be relied upon as genuine, and even those, for the most 
part, have been more or less corrupted and interpolated. In my 
quotations, [ shall confine myself to those which are generally ac- 
knowledged to be genuine and uninjured. 

On examining these remains of the primitive age, one cannot 
but observe their striking inferiority to the books of the New Tes- 
tament. Though written by the scholars and immediate followers 
of the Apostles, who possessed as much learning, and some of 
them probably as much native talent as their masters, and equal 
opportunities for intellectual cultivation, they generally exhibit but 
little of the simplicity and strong good sense of the Apostolic writ- 
ings, and ia this way afford convincing proof that the New Tes- 
tament must have been written by inspiration of God. 

The Apostolic Fathers employ themselves principally in earnest 
exhortations to their brethren to fulfil the practical duties en- 
joined by the Gospel, with few allusions to doctrinal subjects, and 
no attempt to philosophise, or to form a system of theology. 

Tue Catuouic Eristie or St. Barnasas. We come first 
to the Epistle attributed to St. Barnabas. It is known that this 
Epistle was extant in the Alexandrian church in the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era, and Dr. Lardner pronounces it genuine. 
He says of the writer, “that he resembles St. Paul as his feliow 
laborer, without copying him.” (Credibility, vol. ii. p. 30.) The 
contents of the Epistle, however, are of such a nature that I find 
it difficult to persuade myself that it was written by the companion 
of Paul. His interpretations of the Old Testament are different 
from those of Paul; he shows the turn of mind peculiar to a con- 
verted Jew of the Alexandrian school ; and breathes the spirit of 
Philo rather than that of the Apostle to the Gentiles. (See 
Neander, Kirchengesch. Band I. S.1100.) The Epistle, how- 
ever, undoubtedly belongs to the first age of the church. 

I find in it but few passages which bear on the subject of the 
present investigation, and these not of a very decisive character. 

** The Lord consented to suffer for our souls, though he is the 
Lord of the whole earth ; to whom God said before the beginning 
of the world, “ Let us make man after our own image and like- 
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ness.” ‘If he had not come in the flesh, how could we (men) see- 
ing him, have been preserved alive? Since they who see the sun, 
which is the work of his hands, and shall hereafter cease to be, 
cannot look directly on his rays. Wherefore the Son of God 
came in flesh for this purpose,” &c. Cap. v. 

This writer represents Christ as the God who appeared to Mo- 
ses in the mount, and delivered to him the tables of stone ; (Cap. 
xiv.) and speaks of him repeatedly as ‘the Son of God,’ the 
‘ Lord of all,’ who shall hereafter ‘ judge both the quick and dead.’ 
Cap. vii. 

Ciemens Romanus. The next writer is Clemens Romanus, 
the friend of Paul, and bishop of the church at Rome during the 
first century. (See Phil. iv. 3.) The only writing of his, which 
we can rely upon as genuine, is the first Epistle to the Corinthians. 
This is almost entirely of a practical nature, and contains very 
litle doctrinal instruction. 

Cap. xvi. ‘ Our Lord Jesus Christ, the sceptre of the majes- 
ty of God, did not come in the boasting of arrogance and pride, 
although able (deme), but in humility, as the Holy Spirit 
said respecting him.’ He then quotes nearly the whole of the 
fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah as relating to Christ. 

In other parts of this Epistle, Clemens speaks of Christ as ‘ the 
High Priest of all our offerings,’ and ‘ the defender and helper of 
our weakness,’ by whom ‘the eyes of our hearts are opened,’ our 
‘foolish and darkened understandings’ are enlightened, and ‘ we 
look up to the highest heavens ;’—* to whom be glory forever and 
ever. Amen.’ Cap. xxxiv. and Cap. }. 

Hermas. The next writing is entitled the Shepherd of Hermas. 
The ancients generally supposed it to be the work of the Hermas 
mentioned by Paul, Rom. xvi. 14; and Lardner is of the same 
opinion, (Credibility, vol. ii. p. 113.) |Neander, however, consid- 
ers this doubtful, though he supposes the author to be a cotemporary 
of Clemens. (Kirchengesch. B. J. S. 1107.) The work was 
originally written in Greek ; but it has come down to us, for the 
most part, only in a Latin translation. 

‘Hear now for what purpose God took his Son and the good 
angels into council about dividing the inheritance. He placed the 
holy spirit, which was created first of all, in the body in which 
God should dwell, namely, in a chosen body as it pleased him.’ 
Lib. iii. Cap. vi. In translating this passage, I follow the reading 
of Grabe, as probably the most correct. The sentence is varied 
in Cotelerius, (see vol. i. p. 107,) and still more by Roesler, as 
translated by Professor Stuart, in his letters to Dr. Miller, pp. 19, 
20. The words, ‘ holy spirit,’ may here be used to designate the 
human soul of Christ, a usage not unfrequent among the Fathers. 
The whole passage, however, (from Cap. iv. to vi.) is attended 
with so much difficulty and apparent confusion of thought, that I 
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confess myself unable to feel satisfied with regard to its meaning. 
The writer at first speaks of God as consulting the Holy Spirit re- 
specting the reward of the Son; and then (in the passage quoted) 
of the Holy Spirit being placed in the body in which God should 
dwell ; of this body faithfully serving the Spirit which dwelt within 
it, and on this account being esteemed wortly of being rewarded 
by God, ete. (See Muenscher. B.I. S. 390.) 

Lib. iii. Cap. xii. The Son of God, indeed, is more ancient 
than every creature, so that he was present with the Father in 
council at the creation (ad condendam creaturam.) 

Ienativs. ‘The next of the Apostolic Fathers whom I shall 
quote is Ignatius, bishop of the church of Antioch, who suffered 
martyrdom at Rome, in the reign of the emperor Trajan, near the 
close of the first century. Seven of the Episties which bear his 
name, and which he is said to have written while on his journey to 
Rome, are generally allowed to be genuine. They are extant in 
two forms, a larger and a smaller; the former of which are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be very much corrupted and interpolated, 
and some able writers are disposed to place but little confidence in 
the latter. Respecting the genuineness of these Epistles, Lardner 
expresses himself as follows: ‘ Whatever positiveness some may 
have shown on either side, I must own I have found it a very dif- 
ficult question.’ ‘ As the interpolations of the larger Epistles are 
plainly the work of some Arian, so even the smaller Epistles may 
have been tampered with by the Arians, or the Orthodox, or both ; 
though I don’t affirm, there are in them any considerable corrup- 
tions or alterations.’ (Credibility, vol. ii. pp. 153, 155.) The 
smaller Epistles, at least, bear marks of great antiquity, and from 
them I shall quote. (Compare Neander, Kirchengesch. B. I. 
S. 1107.) 

Epist. at Ephes. Cap. vii. ‘ There is one physician, both carnal 
and spiritual, begotten and unbegotten, God existing in flesh, in 
deathless true life, [or according to another reading, ‘ in death true 
life,”] both of Mary and God, first subject to passion, and then 
without passion, (737 72Sx7ss xa Tole arabnics) even Jesus Christ our 
Lord.’ 

Epist. at Magnes. Cap. vi. ‘ Jesus Christ, who was with the 
Father from eternity, (7¢°««) and in the end made his ap- 
pearance.’ ; 

Cap. viii. ‘ For there is one God, who hath revealed himself by 
Jesus Christ, who is his eternal Logos, not proceeding from silence 
(en), who in all things pleased him that sent him. 

In the following passage, (Cap. xiii.) we have a strong allusion 
to the Trinity. ‘Submit to your overseer, and to one another, as 
Jesus Christ according to the flesh does to the Father, and the 
Apostles to Christ and the Father and the Holy Spirit.’ 
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Epist. ad Polycarp. Cap. iii. ‘ Consider the times, and look 
for him who is above all time, eternal, invisible, though for our 
sakes made manifest ; impalpable and impassible, though subjected 
to suffering for us.’ 

Ignatius frequently speaks of Jesus Christ as God. ‘ Allow me 
to imitate the suffering of my God.’ ‘I glorify God, even Jesus 
Christ.’ ‘ All happiness in our God, Jesus Christ.’ ‘ The deacons 
of Christ, our God,’ &c.* 

Potycarr. Polycarp was a disciple of the Apostle John, and 
is thought by some to have been that ‘ angel of the church in 
Smyrna,’ addressed in the second chapter of the Revelation. He 
suffered martyrdom about A. D. 147. Of his writings nothing 
remains, except an Epistle to the Philippians. He speaks of 
Christ as having been ‘ brought to death for our sins-—‘ to whom 
all things are now subjected, both in heaven and on earth, whom 
every living creature shall worship.’ Cap. i. and ii. 

Besides the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, from which I 
have here quoted, there is a Relation of the martyrdom of St. 
Ignatius, and an Epistle of the church of Smyrna concerning the 
martyrdom of Polycarp, both of which are thought by good 
judges to have been written in the age immediately following that 
of the Apostles. ‘The first of these pieces concludes with the fol- 
lowing ascription: ‘ By whom (Christ) and with whom, all glory 
and power be to the Father, with the blessed Spirit, forever and 
ever. Amen.’—From the second, it appears that the Christians 
who followed Polycarp to the stake were forbidden by their ene- 
mies to save any part of his dead body from the consuming flame, 
‘ Lest,’ said they, ‘ you should forsake Him that was crucified, and 
worship this Polycarp ;—‘ not considering,’ continue the Smyr- 
neans, ‘that it is not possible for us ever to forsake Christ.....nor 
worship any other besides him. For him indeed, the Son of 
God, we adore ; but as for the martyrs, we worthily love them, as 
the disciples and followers of our Lord.’ Cap. xvii. 

The dying prayer of Polycarp is represented as concluding in 
the following manner: ‘I praise thee, I bless thee, I glorify thee, 
by the eternal and heavenly High Priest, Jesus Christ, thy beloved 
Son, with whom, to thee and the Holy Ghost, be glory both now 
and to all succeeding ages. Amen.’ Cap. xiv. The Epistle 
itself concludes with a similar ascription : ‘ 'To him (Christ) be hon- 
or, glory, majesty and an eternal throne, from generation to gen- 
eration. Amen. We wish you, brethren, all happiness, by living 
according to the rule of the gospel of Jesus Christ, with whom 
be glory to God the Father, and the Holy Spirit, for the salvation 
of his chosen saints.’ 


* Epist. ad Rom. Cap. vi. ad Smyr. Cap. i. and x. ad Polycarp. Cap. viii. ad Ephes. 
Cap. xviii. 
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REMARKS ON JUDGE HOPKINSON’S LETTER, IN A LETTER 
TO —— ESQ. ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


The Letter remarked on in the following communication was written by 
Judge Hopkinson of Philadelphia to his friend in England. The learned Judge 
inveighs earnestly against the study of theology, and the pursuit of religious 
truth. “TI have seldom seen a man able to embark in such discussions and 
studies, without becoming an enthusiast or a bigot.” Questions of this nature 
“have been undecided for thousands of years, and will forever remain so.” 
“The precepts of a good and acceptable life are accessible to all the human 
race, as the air they breathe in common, the sun which shines on them all alike, 
and the food and water which refresh them. Has God given to all men what- 
ever is necessary for the support and health of their perishable bodies, and 
withheld almost from all that which is indispensable to their eternal welfare ? 
This is the impious conceit of the few, who persuade themselves that they have 
the saving secret, the immortal panacea!”—‘ I have all my life avoided all 
knotty and disputed points in religion. I argue with nobody about the trinity 
or unity of the Godhead ; the mysteries of free knowledge and free will; or 
the profound doctrine of the atonement by the death 9f Christ. I read nothing 
about them—I affirm or deny nothing—I know nothing. I profess not to un- 
derstand them ; and I know that much wiser and stronger men have come to 
no understanding about them, after centuries of learned and intolerant dispu- 
tation, in which rivers of blood, as well as ink, have flowed in support of this 
savage and unchristian warfare.” ‘I consider religion to have nothing to do 
with theologians, and the questions of the schools.” ‘ Although I have been a 
constant and very general reader for more than forty years, | have never per- 
used one page of any writer upon any controverted question of religion, not 
even a sermcn.” 


And so, my dear friend, you have read Judge Hopkinson’s 
letter with deep interest, and ask my opinion of its contents. I 
shall despatch in few words what 1 may find to say in answer to 
your inquiries and suggestions. 

You say, that you cannot help wishing that Judge Hopkinson’s 
views of thorough religious discussion—of a full and anxious 
examination of the doctrines of the Bible, may be shown to be 
sound and creditable. You admire them for the sake of their 
convenience. For, if whatever is requisite to “a good and ac- 
ceptable life” is as obvious “to all the human race,as the sun 
which shines upon them,” and may be secured with as little solici- 
tude and effort, as “ the air, they breathe in common,” then what 
need of intense anxiety, fervent prayer, and exhausting study, to 
find and pursue the path-way to Heaven? And what a delightful 
privilege to be assured, that we may move on “ with the multi- 
tude” through this merry world, secure of eternal blessedness at 
last.—But is this privilege, which with such animation you call 
delightful, actually conferred upon us? This question, my dear 
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friend, we should do well, first of all, with a candid mind and a 
serious spirit, to examine and to settle. 

The only argument, on which, so far as I can see, Judge H. 
relies for the support of his views, is derived from analogy. “ Has 
God,” he exclaims, “ given to all men whatever is necessary for 
the support and health of their perishable bodies, and withheld 
almost from all that which is indispensable for their eternal welfare ?” 
The point, you will perceive at once, which this analogy is 
brought to illustrate and support, is, not whether what “ is indis- 
pensable to their eternal welfare” is placed within the reach of 
mankind generally, but whether this may be secured without anzx- 
tety and effort. What this argument is worth, it requires no great 
depth of penetration or stretch of thought to determine. Is it to 
be admitted then, that men may make provision for “ the support 
and health of their perishable bodies” without anxiety and effort ? 
If they neglect to employ the appropriate means of supplying 
their present wants, is there no danger of distress to themselves 
and their families? And are men able to enrich themselves with 
intellectual acquisitions with as little solicitude and effort, as “ they 
breathe the air” or catch the sunbeams? Let the neglected 
family and clients of poor Condy, whose mispence of time and 
strength Judge H. so feélingly describes, answer these inquiries ? 
This Mr. Condy, it seems, “ was a man of distinguished learning 
in the profession of the law, and also of general knowledge and 
scholarship, with a most acute and penetrating mind. He would 
have been at the head of the bar, with wealth, reputation, and all 
the good he could have desired.” Well, what hindered bim from 
rising to such an eminence, and laying his hand on such substan- 
tial good? ~Why, the man neglected or abandoned his professional 
studies, his law books were laid aside, his clients unattended to. 
And what harm could come of that? Did not the sun continue to 
shine upon him? Did not the vital air still breathe upon him ? 
And “ whatever was necessary for the support and health of his 
perishable body,” according to our oracle, he was sure of receiv- 
ing on the same terms with air and sun-light. So far, then, as the 
bodily wants of himself and family were coneerned, might he 
not with the utmost safety give his days and nights to “ Hebrew 
bibles, Latin folios and learned criticisms and commentaries ?” 
But alas, our learned Judge spoils his own analogy—destroys his 
own argument. For Mr. Condy was “ soon involved in the em- 
barrassment of debt, and after a most miserable existence, died a 
few months since of a broken and mortified spirit, leaving a wife 
and children destitute.” And all this, merely for neglecting solie- 
itude and effort to promote his temporal interests! And this, too, 
under the government of a God, who affords “ all men whatever 
is necessary for the support and health of their perishable bodies,” 
on the same conditions on which he imparts the vital air and the 
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beams of the sun! The history of Mr. Condy sets in a glaring 
light the emptiness of Judge H.’s analogy. ‘The argument stands 
thus ; by giving over anxiety and effort in his professional pursuits 
Mr. Condy lost his reputation and beggared his family ;—the in- 
ference, therefore, is plain and irresistible, that anxiety and effort 
cannot be requisite to secure those higher and more endearing 
benefits, which religion bids us seek ! 

A stranger to the condition of mankind would expect, from 
Judge H.’s reasoning and conclusions, to find the human family 
everywhere enjoying, without any deep solicitude or spirited ex- 
ertions to obtain them, ail those benefits on which their happiness 
depends. With this expectation, let him go abroad upon the face 
of the earth and visit the habitations of men. Would he find them 
everywhere enjoying ease and plenty? Would he everywhere 
find the cultivated intellect—the well-informed mind? Every 
where, would he feel the prevalence of true freedom? Or would he 
not find, that these benefits could no where be secured—however 
freely sunlight might be dispensed—without solicitude and labor ? 
—labor often agonizing, and solicitude not unfrequently exhaust- 
ing? Yes, surely. And facts, stubborn and notorious facts 
would impel him to the conclusion—however «inconsistent it might 
appear—that tn proportion to the value of the benefits we need, 1s 
the strenuousness of efforts demanded to secure them. Judge 
then, my dear friend, whether analogy leads us to expect ETERNAL 
LiFe without care and exertion? Or whether it is not adapted to 
work in us the conviction, that if we would rise to Heaven, we 
must “ strive” to find and pursue the narrow way. 

On what ground, Judge H. could say, that “ religion had noth- 
ing to do with theologians,” I am unable to conceive. What does 
he claim to know of the principles, which they regard as lying at 
the very foundation of religion? What would he think of a judge, 
who, on a legal question of high importance,* involving much, 
that was profound in principle, remote in analogy, and intricate in 
argument, should hold language like the following : ‘ Lawyers may 
say what they will of the principles of jurisprudence. They may 
urge with whatever zeal they choose their various analogies and 
conflicting references. Knotty and disputed points in law I have 
always avoided. About such things, I read nothing, I affirm or deny 
nothing, I know nothing. Why should I spend my time and waste 
my strength in poring over thousands of pages, miscalled learned 
institutes and labored commentaries. ‘The dry definitions and bar- 
barous technicalities of legal science ; what are they to me? The 
precepts of a good and acceptable life are accessible to all the 
human race, as the air they breathe in common, the sun which 
shines on them all alike, and the food and water, which refresh 


* For instance, Dartmouth College, vs. Woodward. 
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them. I consider equity to have nothing to do with jurists. 
Every man knows what is right and what is wrong. Although I 
have been a constant and very general reader for more than 
forty years I have never perused a single page of any writer on 
any controverted law-question, not even a report !” 

Judge H. needs not to be informed, that the principles of sci- 
ence have in different departments of life,a bearing more or less 
direct and strong on the welfare of man. It is true, that practi- 
cal results are often secured by those, who are ignorant of the 
principles, on which these results depend. What then? Would 
our learned Judge infer, that the arts have nothing to do with the 
sciences ?. Would he assert, that the latter might be despised and 
forgotten without hazard to the former? Had Judge H. witnessed 
the efforts, which, on scientific principles, Sir Humphrey Davy 
made to provide the “ safety lamp” for the benefit of miners, he 
would have said, had he spoken in the spirit of the letter under 
hand ; ‘ Study as you will the nature of flame, you are toiling in 
a barren field. Look araund you. The ground is white with the 
bones of rash enthusiasts, who spent their strength in idle efforts to 
explore the secrets of nature, and turn them to good account. I 
consider useful arts to have nothing to do with scientific men. And 
this opinion deserves your careful consideration; for I speak on a 
subject, on which I read nothing, I affirm or deny nothing, | know 
nothing.’ But had the Chemist, under the weight of such advice, 
abandoned his design, would the world have lost nothing? Let 
the hundreds, for whom he has furnished an effectual shield 
against a dreaded death, answer this inquiry, in the blessings they 
are continually pouring upon his memory ! 

Do you inquire, whether the connection between the principles 
of theological science and practical religion is as intimate and 
strong, as between science and art in other departments of human 
life? Most certainly. The leading principle of Christian theol- 
ogy—a principle which Judge H. expressly declares he always 
treated with marked indifference—is “ the profound doctrine of 
atonement by the death of Christ.” Now, will Judge H. affirm, 
that the Christian religion has anywhere, or at any time, exerted 
upon a barbarous people its enlightening, purifying influence ;—that 
it has anywhere or at any time enriched a heathen community with 
the peculiar blessings, which spring from its prevalence, without the 
agency of this principle? Let him point, if he is able, to a sin- 
gle spot on the globe, where the fruits of a Christian life have 
been produced, without the influence of this ‘* profound doctrine.” 
He has for “ more than forty years been a constant and very gen- 
eral reader.” Now, suppose a youth, i in whose welfare he feels a 
lively interest, and to whose inquiries on literary subjects he often 
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lends his ear, should spread out beneath his eye the page in Cesar’s 
Commentaries, where that warrior describes the habits of the 
ancient Britons. ‘Dear Sir,’ I hear the tyro say,‘ if I construe 
this paragraph correctly, the old Britons were as brutal savages as 
f ever heard of. To say nothing of the shocking cruelty of their 
religious rites, what loathsome scenes must * domestic life among 
them have furnished! A tyger’s den must have been a sort of para- 
dise, compared with a Briton’s hovel. But pray, Sir, who taught 
the Britons better? By what means were they led to give up their 
bloody rites? How did they acquire a relish for the refined joys 
of the well regulated fireside?” In reply, could Judge H. avoid 
directing the young inquirer to the exertions of Christian misston- 
aries? Would he not think it right, to let the apostle Paul explain 
the method, which the ancient missionaries pursued in their efforts 
to reform the pagan world ? And would he not thus find himself 
insensibly led to the foot of the Cross? ‘There, the words of the 
Apostle would fall with impressive weight upon the ear; “I 
determined” in my official labors “to know nothing, save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.”’+ 

Perhaps, during his forty years of general reading, Judge H. 
may have “ occupied and amused himself,” for some leisure hour, 
with the history of missionary efforts among the Greenlanders. 
With his “ generous” feelings, he could not fail to be delighted 
with the happy change in their character and condition, which 
under God resulted from these efforts. And did he notice by 
what means this change was wrought? He did not surely start 
back from this point, for fear of pricking himself with the thorns of 
theological controversy. He may know, then, that those doc- 
trines, which are “ accessible to all men,” were urged long and 
earnestly on these poor savages, without any valuable result. He 
may know, that the happy effects which were wrought at length in 
their character and condition, were most manifestly and un- 
deniably produced, through divine grace, by “ the profound doctrine 
of atonement by the death of Christ.” He may know, if he will 
take the trouble to inquire, that wherever practical Christianity has 
prevailed, the world over, it has owed its prevalence, under God, 
to the influence of this and kindred doctrines. Wherever these 
doctrines are withheld, practical religion withers and dies. The 
fruits of holiness grow on no soil, which has not been wet with the 
blood of atonement. “ We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jewsa 
stumbling block, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; but unto them 
that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God 
and the wisdom of God.”’t 

You have often been told, my dear friend, that the men, whose 
authority seemed so much to awe you, whatever they might know 


* Cesar Com. L. 5. sec. 14. +1 Cor. 2: 2, t1 Cor, i, 23, 24. 
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on other subjects, knew little of the Bible. But to you it appear- 
ed incredible, that grave men would confidently affirm and promptly 
deny on ground which they never had explored. But this, on Ais 
own showing, Judge H. has done, and done without a blush. In one 
breath, he tells us, that about these things, “‘ he reads nothing, he 
affirms and denies nothing, he knows nothing.” In the next, as if 
giving solemn judgment on this subject, he declares, “ I consider 

religion to have nothing to do with the ologi: ins!” ‘Thus he makes 
a leap in the dark. What child ought to be moved by such 
authority? He “ knows nothing, affirms nothing, denies nothing ;” 
and yet affirms that there is no connection between theology and 
religion! And in this rash and reckless manner, not a few men of 
mighty name, publish their opinions, and pass their judgement on 
religious matters. Many of them know as little about the truths, 
peculiar to the Gospel, as the Bralimins of India. Yet they 
‘speak great swelling words of vanity” about things, of which 
they are profoundly ignorant; and expect their authority will 
sway the entire community around them ! 

And here, you will pardon me if I say, that you are in dan- 
ger of being led astray by the authority of names. You have 
been wont to regard the opinions of such men as Judge H. with 
great deference. You hear him speak contemptuously of reli- 
gious inquiries and theologians. For many reasons, his views are 
grateful to your feelings, and “convenient” to your wishes and 
designs. And as on many other subjects, you know, that these 
men examine the points they speak of, before they pronounce 
their judgement, you are in danger of taking it as granted, that on 
this point also, they act a part no less reasonable. Let the ac- 
knowledzement of one of their number put you on your guard. 
What are Judge H.’s views worth on subjects, of which, he owns, 
he “ knows nothing ?’? Examine for yourself. And remember, 
that then only can you hope to “find the knowledge of God,” 
when you “search for it as for hid treasures.”* 

Judge H. must blot his paper with the old slander. that religious 
controversy hath sanguinary tendencies. From such doctrines as 
atonement by the death of Christ, he starts back with horror, lest 
he should be plunged into some river of blood, which such contro- 
versy has originated. And what if wicked men have made the 
Gospel the occasion of bloodshed? Is this a sufficient reason why 
you and I and Judge H. himself, should not study the Gospel ? 
Has infidelity no sanguinary tendencies? I have nowhere seen so 
much of a relentless, persecuting spirit as in the very men, who 
adopt, as expressive of their views, the letter of Judge H. While 
they profess to be equally indifferent to all kinds of religion, they 
lose no opportunity of spitting out their venom upon what I regard 
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as the religion of the Bible. Our Judge himself can sneer. He 
can curl his lip and point his finger at “ the few who persuade 
themselves, that they have the saving secret, the immortal pana- 
cea!” Was it an “impious conceit,” then, in the Son of God to 
cherish and express the conviction, that “ few” would find the 
way to Heaven? 

But, oh, these rivers of blood !—Young Napoleon demands of 
Methernicht ; ‘ Pray what is the meaning of the words liberty and 
freedom? Among my mother’s papers [ saw a strange book, 
once belonging to the Emperor my father, about all men being 
created with equal rights. What is the import of such lan- 

uage ?}—‘ You present an inquiry,’ the Austrian minister replies, 
‘about which I read nothing, | affirm or deny nothing, I know 
nothing. I profess not to understand the principles of liberty ; 
and I know that much wiser and stronger men have come to no 
understanding about them, after centuries of learned and intoler- 
ant disputation, in which rivers of blood, as well as ink, have flowed 
in support of this savage and uncbristian warfare. 1 mix not in 
such strife. I consider human happiness to have nothing to do 
with the advocates of freedom.’ The royal boy bows to the au- 
thority of the wily minister; well satisfied with a decision so clear 
and well-grounded ! 

The “ Register,” * you say, treats Judge H. with great courtesy. 
True. The manner in which Unitarians defend Christianity 
against the attacks of such unbelievers, reminds me of an expedient, 
resorted to by an old acquaintance, for the purpose of retaining a 
due influence in his family. Whenever he overheard his wife and 
daughters determining how any matter should be disposed of, he 
would embrace the first opportunity to propose, as of his own mind, 
the very arrangement which they had originated.--In much the same 
spirit, our Unitarian confessor approaches the learned unbeliever. 
In a suppliant tone, be begs leave to inquire, whether he may not be 
a Unitarian instead of an infidel. I hear him say; ‘ Do you reject 
the doctrine of the Trinity? So do we. Do you deny Divine 
honors to the Son of God? So do we. Do you refuse to be- 
lieve that there is any Holy Ghost? So dowe. Do you claim 
for man a native character free from any spot of guilt? Not 
more earnestly than we do. Do you look with aversion and dis- 
gust on the doctrine of regenerating grace? We cordially sym- 
pathize with you in relation to this subject. Do you regard an 
eternal hell asa figment of affrighted fancy? So do we. Do 
you ask, how we can deny such doctrines when they are clearly 
taught in the Bible? We no more believe in the plenary in- 
spiration of the Bible than yourself. Why then should you expose 
yourself to the odium which avowed unbelief incurs, when our 


* See Christian Register, Vol. 9. No. 16, 
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communion-table furnishes a retreat, where you may cherish your 
infidelity under the milder name of rational Christianity ?—Will 
our learned Judge avail himself of an expedient, so ingenious, 
appropriate, and safe ? 

My dear friend, will a new name change the qualities of a con- 
firmed character? Let us remember, that we have to do with a 
holy God, one who cannot be deceived, and will not be mocked. 
Whatever it may cost us, let us ascertain his will, and secure his 
favor. 

Yours, &&. ——- —— 


REVIEWS 


1. Posuications oF THE American Epvucation Socrery. 

2. PusiicaTions oF PrespyreriaN, Barrist, anp Episco- 
PAL Epucation Societies in the United States. 

3. EXAMINATION OF THE Review or THE American Epu- 
cation Society: Published in the Biblical Repertory at 
Princeton, N. J. With a Postscript. By Moses Sruarr. 


Tue interest which Education societies—such as those to 
which reference is made at the head of this article—are now ex- 
citing in the church, connected with the extended influence which 
they are destined to exert, justly claims for them the particular at- 
tention of a religious periodical. And the reason why this great 
theme, so rich in materials and so interesting in detail, has not 
found a place on our pages before, is not because we have paid no 
attention to it, or have deemed it of secondary importance. 
The present position and aspects of this cause, now especially 
urge it upon our attention, and seem to threaten us with rebuke, if 
we continue silent. 

We begin with presenting a brief Historical notice of the origin 
and progress of Education Societies. 

A society of this description was established in Bristol, England, 
in 1686, by the donation of Mr. Edward Terrill of that city. Be- 
fore 1700, it seems that the students, who received its patronage, 
were placed under the care of ministers in different places. About 
twenty-five years ago, another Baptist Education Society was 
formed i in England, called “ the Northern Baptist Education Soci- 
ety.” The Society at Bristol, in 1824, had assisted 120 men in 
their preparation for the ministry. We are not informed of the 
existence of any other societies in England, or on the continent, 
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especially for this object, unless it be the Moravian Church, which 
is indeed an Education Society, but altogether of a different struc- 
ture, and for more general purposes, than those institutions, the 
history of which it is our design to trace. It should not be over- 
looked, however, that there are sundry provisions and foundations 
for the support of indigent candidates for the ministry, in the Uni- 
versities of Great Britain, and the continent. The several Dis- 
senting Academies in England are also, to a very considerable 
extent, Education Societies. Distinguished individuals, in that 
country, like the Thorntons, have done much in this way for the 
promotion of truth. 

“In the United States, for a long period, pious and indigent 
young men have been assisted at the different Colleges and Semi- 
naries of learning. In 1807, the Theological Seminary at Andover 
was founded. Very valuable pecuniary assistance, in many ways, 
has been furnished by the founders and patrons of this Seminary, 
in preparing young men to be preachers of the Gospel. The same 
is true of the Princeton, Auburn, and other Theological Institutions. 
The first Education Society in the United States, which has come 
to our knowledge, was formed in the vicinity of Dorset, Vt., in 
1807. The Religious Charitable Society of Worcester County, 
which operated in part as an Edueation Society, was instituted in 
1811. In 1813, a society was formed, em braci ing the counties 
of Plymouth, Bristol, and Barnstable, Mass., called the Benevo- 
lent Education Society. This society, within a few months, has 
become Auxiliary to the American Education Socie ty. 

“ The Massachusetts Bayist Education Society was formed 
m 1814. In 1818, a Protestant Episcopal Education Society 
went into operation at Washington, D. C. In 1820, the Connec- 
ticut Baptst Education Socrety was Seenntani The Baptist 
Education Society of New York has been in existence twelve 
years.” The above named societies have done well in the cause 
they have undertaken, and we believe are constantly increasing 
in resources and efficiency. 

In 1805, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, took special order on this subject, and enjoined 
it upon the particular attention of their numerous Presbyteries. 
And we have reason to believe, that the Presbyteries have not 
been unmindful of their duty. In 1819, the General Assembly or- 
ganized a standing committee, or Board of Education, which, be- 
sides their immediate influence between the Assembly and Pres- 
byteries, reported twenty-four beneficiaries under their care in 
1825; nineteen in 1826; eighteen in 1827; nineteen in 1828; 
and eighteen in 1829. This Board was re-organized in 1829, and 
has now become an important institution. It publishes a Monthly 
Register, is at present assisting more than forty young men, and 
promises great efficiency in the common cause. 
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The Presbyterian Education Society, organized in 1818, and 
now Auxiliary to the American Education Society, consists chiefly 
of individual members of the Presbyterian Church, living in the 
states of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The number 
of young men, patronized by this society, bas recently exeeeded 
one hundred a year. It includes the Western Education Society 
of the state of New York, which is another very important insti- 
tution. 

There are numerous minor auxiliary associations, scattered over 
the country, on which the great cause very much depends. There 
are, we believe, some important associations for charitable Educa- 
tion in the Western States, the names and dates of which are 
not atour hand. So far as the Presbyterian Church extends, 
the Presbyteries are generally the medium of fulfilling this duty. 
Every Presbytery inthe United States,—of which there are ninety 
two—is virtually an Education Society for its own limits. And 
there are very few Presbyteries which have not more or less 
young men in a course of education. 

The acknowledged magnitude of this subject—the great disad- 
vantage of scattered, unconcentrated effort—and the nec essity of an 
organized and systematic operation, with one centre and one soul, 
not only for the general purposes of economy, but for the greater 
perfection of the whole plan, and for greater efficiency in accom- 
plishing it—gave rise to the American Education Society, in 1815. 
The principles, on which this Society was organized—its enlarged 
and liberal policy—its wise provisions against abuse and perversion 
—together with its bold and efficient occupation of the field of 
enterprise—have greatly commended it to the public sie 

As the American Education Society is the largest and most im- 
portant institution of this class, that has sprung up in our country, 
and, so far as we know, in the present age ;—as it has fairly taken 
the lead in this great enterprize, formed a system peculiarly its own, 
and gone into efficient operation upon a very extended plan—thus 
challenging public scrutiny, and depending upon the public patron- 
age ;—it is due to such an undertaking, to examine its principles, 
and to weigh in the balance of truth and justice the results it has 
attained. 

The results of the operations of the American Education 
Society may be divided into two classes,—direct and indirect. 
Its direct results comprehend the number of young men patronized, 
the number of additional ministers brought into the field, and the 
amount of their usefulness. ‘The number of men patronized by the 
American Education Society, since its organization in 1815, we 
believe exceeds one thousand ;—the number actually introduced 
into the ministry about three hundred, including some forty or 
fifty who are now on the eve of engaging publicly in the great 
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work. Between four and five hundred are in the different stages 
of their education, and a large portion of these far advanced. 

It would be very difficult, nay impossible, to ascertain with any 
exactness, how many of these young men would have been forev- 
er debarred from the Christian ministry, independent of the A. E. 
Society and its auxiliaries. Perhaps one fifth—or one third—or 
more. Whichsoever of these numbers we assume as the suppo- 
sition, and even though it be much less than either of them, it is 
still sufficiently great in itself, and in its immediate and probable 
results, to constitute a subject of the deepest interest to a benevo- 
lent mind. To calculate the probable fruits of these extra labors, 
(in the present sense extra) both here and hereafter, in the tem- 
poral and eternal train of their consequences, is indeed grateful, 
cheering, congratulatory. If there is joy in heaven over one sin- 
ner that repenteth ;—let the Christian sit down and make a cal- 
culation on the following history : 

“ During the last year,”—say the A. E. Society, in August, 1829—“ nearly 
one tenth of all the ordinations and installations in the United States which we 
could find mentioned in the public prints, were of former beneficiaries of this 
Society. From communications recently received, it is safe to conclude, that 
several thousands have professed religion within a few years under the ministry 
of men of this description. Many of them, if we may credit their own declara- 
tions, would not have been educated at all, or very imperfectly so, for the sacred 
office, had not this Society taken them by the hand, and assisted them on their 
way. One such minister, who was instrumental of several revivals of religion 
while in his course of education, and who has had the rare felicity of seeing five 
hundred members added to his church in two years, once said to the Secretary 
of the A. E. Society : ‘ Had it not been for the appeals which the Directors of 
your Society sent abroad, and the encouragement which they gave to indigent 
and pious young men, I know not that I should ever have been a minister.” 


It should be recollected, also, that several of the ordained mis- 
sionaries of the American Board have been aided in their pre- 
paratory studies by the A. E. Society. Is it not fair to conclude, 
then, that converts are daily multiplying in Christian and pagan 
lands, and souls almost daily ascending to heaven, as a direct re- 
sult of the operations of this Institution? And then to calculate 
the multiplication of these results into themselves, through the com- 
ing ages of this world, and through eternity—what an interesting 
and sublime spectacle! And then to look back, and view the ac- 
tual and uninterrupted increase of this same original power, utter- 
ing upon the world continually the commencements of these self- 
accumulating results, this again is no less grateful and cheering. 

The A. E. Society, then, has actually brought into the field not 
a few laborers, who would otherwise never have entered on the 
sacred work ; many such it now has under its patronage, in a 
course of preparation ; arid by its special inducements, it is perpet- 
ually operating upon the great community of pious and promising 
young men in the land, summoning them from that destination to 
which their indigence had consigned them, and bidding them, in the 
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name of Jesus Christ, “ Go, work in my vineyard.” And they 
rise, and go. 

Such are some of the direct results of the institution and opera- 
tions of the A. E. Society. Its indirect results are more numerous, 
more complicated, more difficult to be made palpable and to be 
appreciated ; but not, perhaps, less important ;—in many respects, 
more so. 

The example of the A. E. Society has operated on other sec- 
tions of the church, and on other denominations of Christians, to 
excite them to engage, in earnest, in the same great and glorious 
enterprise. ‘This single result is perhaps already, in all its 
branches, equal to the inherent power of the original Institution. 
We hope it will soon be vastly greater. 

The general influence of this society, in awakening a missionary 
spirit, and in challenging the attention of the Christian public to 
the spiritual wants of our land and world, coustitutes no inconsid- 
erable part of the good which it has been the means, indirectly, 
of accomplishing. 

Owing to the purifying influence it has been able to throw into 
the public Literary Institutions scattered over the land by means 
of its young men in a course of education, and by furnishing the 
more eligible candidates for the offices of instruction ; a very man- 
ifest change for the better has already taken place in many of our 
academies and colleges. 

The reciprocal action of the hallowed spirit of such an Institu- 
tion, and of such an enterprise, upon its own immediate agents, 
upon its patrons, upon those whom it educates, upon its numerous 
branches and auxiliaries, and through them upon the Christian 
public generally, must necessarily be great and salutary. 

The indirect influence of the A. E. Society in forming a public 
opinion, which will demand exemplary and devoted piety in the 
ministers of religion, is no inconsiderable item in this account. It 
has forced this subject upon the minds and hearts of Christians, 
till they cannot but see and feel its importance. 

Among all the results of this Institution, that of introducing or- 
der and system into this important branch of Christian enterprise 
is, perhaps, one of the most valuable. Indeed, there is a strong 
probability, that the cause itself would have gone to wreck, without 
a redeeming influence of this kind. Every one who is even 
slightly acquainted with the history of this enterprise must know, 
that the forms under which it existed, soon after its importance 
began to be appreciated, and its appropriate spirit began to move, 
were in many respects very infelicitous, and extremely liable to 
disaster. Indeed, public confidence towards these efforts had al- 
ready begun to decline, when the A. E. Society sprang into being, 
laid its hand upon the disconnected and dissolving materials, reduc- 
ed them to order, and established a regular system of operation. 

VOL. Ill.—NO. IV. 
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The last and most important result of the operations of this so- 
ciety, is the solution of the problem, whether a special and sys- 
tematic effort of this sort can be carried forward to success and 
triumph. ‘This question being now decided affirmatively before 
the world, a new and leading way is opened for the Christian 
Church to advance directly to the great work of evangelizing the 
nations. We say this is a new and leading way, at least, com- 
paratively so. It is leading because the harvest cannot be gath- 
ered without laborers ; and it is new, certainly, as a systematic 
enterprise. Heretofore the Christian world has depended upon 
seeming casualties for the supply of ministers of religion. It is 
now satisfactorily ascertained, that a prudential economy, of human 
structure, resting instrumentally on human sagacity and agency, 
is demanded and is necessary, in order to raise up an adequate 
supply of qualified religious teachers. The general maxim, * Trust 
Providence,’ has been, and still is, greatly abused. It is made a 
wicked apology for sloth and negligence. ‘To trust Providence 
for the supply of ministers of the Gospel, without doing anything 
ourselves to raise them up, is profane and presumptuous. God, 
by his Spirit, is multiplying the materiel of the Christian ministry, 
in the greatest abundance; and it only remains for Christians to 
look up that materiel, and give it a fashion suited to so high a des- 
tination. The fashioning of it, instrumentally, is the work of man 
—the original production is of God. 

We now proceed to a consideration of the principles of the A. 
E. Society, more especially, as they affect the character and 
prospects of those who receive its aid. 

The financial economy of this Institution we have particularly 
examined, and with much satisfaction. _ Its constitutional provisions 
against abuse of powers and perversion of funds, are all that the past 
experience and present aspect of similar institutions could well 
suggest or demand, consistent with an investment of power ade- 
quate to the efficient action of such a body. For ourselves, we 
are willing—and with us it is a maxim—to repose confidence, 
after selecting the most trustworthy agents of benevolent enterprise. 
It is impossible to do any thing with efficiency, and upon an ex- 
tended plan, without such confidence. ‘ Nothing risked, nothing 
gained,’ is as applicable to moral enterprise, as to schemes for 
amassing wealth. And we think, too, there is less hazard now, 
than formerly, i in reposing trust for benevolent objects. For there 
is a spirit abroad in the Christian world, which loves to do good 
for its own sake; which has learned by experience, ‘ that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive ;’ and nothing would so much 
afflict a benevolent mind, as the thought of falling back into the 
cold and heartless regions of selfishness. We are willing also to 
risk something in the belief, that the world is growing better ; 
that trustworthy men, of pure and disinterested purpose, are be- 
coming more common ; that the difficulties of abusing public con- 
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fidence are multiplying on all sides ; and that public opinion, ex- 
acting scrupulous fidelity in public servants, is constantly rising 
and increasing in its power. Standing, therefore, as we hope, 
on the eve of a renovated state of society, at the same time that 
we would throw in all convenient cautions and barriers against 
abuse of trust, we should deem it pusillanimous and wicked to 
embarrass and clog the operations of benevolent enterprise, and to 
subtract from their efficient power, simply because men have done 
wickedly, and may do so again. And further; we hold it asa 
principle, that no great and good design can ever be successfully 
conducted on an extended scale, such as the wants of man and the 
conversion of the world demand, without reposing a paramount 
degree of confidence in its official agents. 

So long, therefore, as the A. E. Society, or any other benevo- 
lent institution, shall continue an annual exposé of their internal 
history, and adventure their fundamental principles and most secret 
springs to public scrutiny, we are willing and glad to entrust them 
with all the funds they have any prospect of acquiring, for the sake 
of the good they are likely to accomplish. 

It is an interesting feature of the A. E. Society, that it adopts 
young men into a filial relation, and in return for this privilege, 
requires of them a filial responsibility. The moral influence 
of this principle, we conceive is very important and salutary. 
The subject of it, so far as this matter is concerned, is an orphan, 
and unable of himself to go forward in preparation for the work, 
which he professes to desire. He is confessedly the subject of 
actual indigence—feels his dependence—and without assistance 
from some quarter, must resign the object which is dearest to his 
heart. It is to relieve, encourage, and patronise such individuals, 
that the Education Society comes in. It takes them by the hand, 
tells them not to despair, and assures them of needful assistance. 
It cannot be concealed, that such is the condition of all suitable 
candidates for the patronage of Education Societies. It is this 
alone, which entitles them to aid. 

To talk, therefore, of consulting a set of feelings, which cannot 
be supposed to exist in such cases, as some, in their reasonings 
upon this subject, have thought it necessary to do, is altogether out 
of the question. It is pecuniary dependence, and not independence, 
with which Education Societies have to do. And those who 
really need their patronage, and who would be benefitted by it, 
feel it to be a privilege and a favor. With them it is no trifling 
affair, that an Institution of such high consideration, and of such 
benevolent designs, should volunteer its assistance and guidance, 
at such a needful hour, and through such an eventful period. 

In return for this kindness and patronage, the young men are re- 
quired to render such an account of their means of support, indepen- 
dent of the Society under whose patronage they are, such renewed 
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and well-authenticated certificates of their continued claims to pat- 
ronage, with such reports of their various expenditures, as shall 
enable their patrons, in turn, to render an account of the faithful dis- 
charge of their trust, as stewards of the public bounty. It is manifest, 
that nothing short of an accountability of this sort, and to this ex- 
tent, would answer the purposes of such an institution. 

And the advantage of such a system of accountability to the ben- 
eficiaries, in establishing habits of economy and of reckoning with 
themselves, is of no small account. Accuracy and punctuality 
in business are thus made a part of their education, and incorporat- 
ed with their habits of living—a great desideratum in the prac- 
tical concerns of life, and what is too common a defect with men 
of liberal education. And thus, for the privileges of their adop- 
tion, the young men are tasked with a course of discipline, not only 
necessary to the perfection of such a system, but most important 
to them in the formation of their habits. We are aware, that this 
accountability has been objected to. But we cannot find it in our 
hearts to enter upon a grave consideration of the arguments, by 
which these objections are attempted to be sustained. They are not, 
in our estimation, of sufficient weight to deserve a formal refutation. 

The next consideration of importance in this system, is the 
loaning of money without tnterest, instead of giving it. ‘This is not 
now a peculiar feature of the A. E. Society, inasmuch as it has 
been adopted by several other similar institutions in our country, 
as their publications will show. The Board of Education of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church have adopted a 
rule on this subject, which, we confess, we do not fully understand. 
The following is the rule at length :— 


“ That no written obligation shall be required of any beneficiary to refund the 
monies, which may be granted him by this Board ;—because, we act upon the 
principle, that the church, as a moral parent, ought to provide for the education 
of such of her sons as may be indigent, and at the same time may probably be- 
come her faithful servants in the ministry of reconciliation. But we nevertheless 
desire every beneficiary to remember, that his duty to the church, to his younger 
brethren, and to his Saviour, requires, that as soon as he is able, he shall refund 
the benefaction conferred on him, with interest. Every beneficiary shall be fur- 
nished with ar attested copy of this resolution.” 

For the better understanding of this rule, it may be divided into 
two parts ; the first being a sort of preamble, involving the declara- 
tion of a principle, viz. that the church is bound to educate her 
indigent candidates for the ministry at her own expense, and con- 
sequently, as most people would infer, they are not bound to re- 
fund ;—the Jast clause, which we have marked in Italics, being 
virtually the rule itself. To reconcile the principle with the rule 
is more than we are able todo. The church are bound to give, 
as the preamble asserts ;—the beneficiaries, according to the rule, 
are bound to refund, with interest. 

If the Board intended to make their rule differ from that of the A. 


E. Society, the difference appears to us to be this: ‘The lat- 
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ter Institution requires the personal responsibility of the beneficiary, 
under his signature, for the principal, as soon as convenient to 
himself ; and on condition of certain specialties, such as misfortune, 
or assignment to a peculiarly self-denying field of labor, he is dis- 
charged from his obligation altogether. Whereas, the Assembly’s 
Board have imposed upon the consciences of their beneficiaries, 
unconditionally, and under three specific solemnities—‘ duty to the 
church, to younger brethren, and to the Saviour’—the whole 
amount of the monies passed to them, principal and interest. What, 
then, avails the declaration in the preamble ?—We conclude, 
on the whole, that the Board are looking well to the refunding 
of their money, and have virtually declared in favor of the loaning 
system. Under one form or another, we have little doubt that 
this system will universally prevail. 

The practice of loaning money, instead of giving it, has not 
been introduced unadvisedly, but is the result of experience and 
observation. In the incipient stages of this enterprise, it was prob- 
ably unthought of. Young men were often selected without dis- 
cretion, and supplied with assistance without system or rule, unul 
the want of economy, and in some instances the disappointment of 
benefactors by the failure of their beneficiaries to enter the ministry, 
had very considerably chilled this species of benevolence, and 
threatened to reduce the enterprise to wreck. At this juncture, 
the A. E. Society came into being, with the hope of forming a 
system of extended operation, and of recovering and establishing 
public confidence. ‘The results of experience on this subject were 
attempted to be collected. Among other discoveries, it was sat- 
isfactorily ascertained, that the custom of gratuitous assistance was 
attended with serious evils. ‘The first step of remove from this 
was the experiment of giving half and loaning half. ‘The operation 
of this plan, not only confirmed former impressions of the inexpe- 
diency of a system of entire gratuity, but ultimately led to the 
conviction, that it was unnecessary to bestow gratuitously at all, 
any farther than to exempt from the obligations of usury ; and that 
in case of misfortune, or of assignment to a*peculiarly self-denying 
field of labor, a dispensing power should be vested in the Directors, 
to discharge, at their discretion, from all obligation. Such is the 
basis of the A. E. Society, in this particular, at the present mo- 
ment. The plan has been in operation several years, with con- 
stantly recurring and multiplied proofs, as well from those who 
have entered the field of labor, as from those in a course of pre- 
paration, of the superior advantages of this rule over any former 
practice, and with the strongest recommendations for its perpetuity. 
Some of the advantages of this method of proceeding will now be 
stated. 

First, it is obvious, that it is a very great economy of public 
charity, instituting a process of reversion, by which a provision, 
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once created, for conducting a young man through a course of 
education, is made to multiply itself indefinitely, so that a single 
foundation for a scholarship may educate a constantly increasing 
number. With all the substractions for the failure of refunding 
in special cases, this course must ultimately prove an admirable 
economy, and not only greatly augment the means of educating 
suitable candidates for the ministry, but diminish the public calls 
for this particular design, and give more scope for appropriations to 
other objects. This will be an indubitable, and, we trust, a happy 
result. 

But unless this course can be proved to have a favorable influ- 
ence on the character of young men, the consideration just named 
is by no means sufficient to warrant its adoption. And here we 
do not think it necessary to rely solely on the testimony of expe- 
rience and observation, as certified by beneficiaries themselves, 
and by those most conversant with them, although the testimony of 
this kind is abundant. There is a field of evidence on this point, 
which is open to every one’s observation, and which rests on well- 
ascertained principles of our nature. We cannot conceive of a 
course of treatment better calculated to cherish and secure 
independence of character in those who are the proper subjects 
of charitable education, than that of /oaning money on the con- 
ditions prescribed by the A. E. Society. It is conceded, on all 
hands, that this feature of manly character is vastly important 
to be cherished. Let us consider, then, what are the peculiar 
materials, (for they are pec uliar,) on which the principle i 
question is to operate. We are not consulting for the good of 
those who have been cradled in affluence, nursed in pampered 
delicacy, addicted to luxury of living, and hauteur of manners, 
and bred from the beginning to a pride of independence which 
spurns all obligation to others. Such, let it be remembered, are 
not the characters, to which the present system of education is to 
be adapted. May the church no more be cursed with a ministry 
of this description. But the class of persons whom it is the ap- 
propriate business of Education Societies to bring forward, are, by 
the very supposition of their indigence, remote from the character 
ahove described. There may be occasionally among them one, 
fallen by misfortune from such circumstances, and so imbued with 
the grace of God, as to be able cheerfully to adapt himself to 
the situation in which he js providentially placed. But ordinarily 
they are men of humble origin, modest pretensions, and unobtru- 
sive claims—men, whom, like the primitive disciples, Christ has 
called from the fish boat, the plough, or the mechanic’s shop, and 
armed them with a spirit of heavenly daring,—having been inured 
to hardsbip by custom, and thus providentially furnished with the 
most important elements of a good soldier of Jesus Christ.’ Itis to 
men of this description, that the whole economy of an Education 
Society should be adapted. Others, though candidates for the minis- 
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try, have no need of such patronage. And if it is desirable for them 
to cherish a different spirit, and form a different character, from 
that which we are now contemplating, the door is open. We 
doubt, however, as to its promise of superior usefulness. 

But it is the peculiar province of Education Societies to bring 
forward those who would not, and could not, otherwise come, on 
account of their indigence, and thus to furnish an extra corps of 
evangelists for the church and for the world. And can there be 
a question, whether it is better to educate such men ina sober, fru- 
gal, business-like way, retaining their habits of industry, economy, 
and self-reliance? Or, shall they be thrown at once upon pure 
charity, refined to effeminacy, and so stripped of their manly char- 
acter and independence? ‘This, we are confident, is the length 
and breadth of the question. 

And now let us apply the course of treatment, adopted by the 
A. E. Society, to such a character, and see how it will naturally 
affect his independence. It says to him: ‘ We have found you 
hopefully possessed, by nature and grace, of those elements of char- 
acter, which are befitting a candidate for the Christian ministry. 
You have signified to us your willingness and desire for this high 
office ; but providentially, the indigence of your civcumstances in- 
terposes discouraging if not insuperable obstacles to the necessary 
course of preparation. Satisfied of your worthiness of patronage, 
we propose to lend you assistance—not so much as to relieve you 
from exertion, or from a feeling of self-dependence, but just enough 
to encourage your personal enterprise, and with prudence, frugality 
and industry, to make it successful. Whatever may have been 
your former course of life, all experience recommends, that the 
sedentary habits of students should be frequently and daily relieved 
by vigorous manual exercise, for the health of their bodies, the 
strength of their minds, and the general soundness of their physical 
constitution. We recommend, therefore, that you make these 
necessary exercises productive, as much as possible, of the means 
of your support, by devoting yourself, at such times, to agricultural 
or mechanical occupations, which are not only honorable, but high- 
ly commendable in the estimation of the wise and the good, and 
also satisfactory to conscience, and favorable to virtue and piety. 
It combines amusement and recreation with usefulness—with an 
actual product of the necessaries and comforts of life. We reason- 
ably suppose that by such means, and with frugal living, (which 
best becomes a disciple of Christ in any case, but especially a can- 
didate for the holy ministry,) you may furnish to yourself a very 
considerable portion of your necessary support. And so long as 
your Christian deportment and diligence shall commend you to es- 
teem and confidence, we are authorised, within certain limits, to 
loan you money as you may need, to be refunded by you, as may 
be convenient, after you shall have entered upon your public, offi- 
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cial labors. And if misfortune should prevent your acquiring the 
means of repayment, or if Providence should call you to a field of 
labor, demanding special self-denial or sacrifice, we are authorised 
to assure you, that a tender regard will be had to such considera- 
tions by your patrons, and if the exigency reasonably demands it, 
the specialty of your case will be held as a fair discharge of your 
obligation. In this manner, it is understood, that in the whole 
course of your education, you are relying on your own resources, 
present or anticipated, and are obsequiously obliged to no individ- 
ual person or set of men. You are thrown upon your own personal 
character and enterprise. The loan, which is allowed you, is not 
properly a charity, but your own personal property, ministered by 
your patrons, as the public stewards of this sacred fund, on the 
conditions specified. Your voluntary self-consecration to the work 
of the ministry is considered as making out a fair title to the pecu- 
liar and favorable conditions of the loan. The whole provision is 
intended to free you from that oppressiveness of anxiety, which 
characterises common pecuniary obligations, to nourish your self- 
dependence, and to cast you upon your own resources. And for 
your own present and future benefit, as well as to enable us to 
discharge our responsibility to the public, it will become you to 
husband your affairs with prudence, and report their condition 
periodically to your patrons.’ 

Such, we understand, is substantially the relation of the A. E. 
Society to its beneficiaries, and such the terms of that relation, 
so far as pecuniary aid and obligations are concerned. And that 
these terms are as favorable, in their influence on character, as 
could well be devised in the peculiarities of the case, we are ful- 
ly convinced. And we can hardly doubt that such will be the 
general impression. 

Pure gratuity in the support of young men, is now almost uni- 
versally admitted to be inexpedient ; and those who would still be 
thought to maintain the doctrine, are compelled to get up a facti- 
tious theory, founded on the assumption that it is not a charity, but 
a legal obligation on the part of the public, and a legal claim on 
the part of those educated, as really as the stipulated salaries of 
public servants ;—a very extravagant position, truly, and a doc- 
trine, which, if reduced to practice in the extent to which, if cor- 
rect, it might fairly be applied, would dissolve society in one of 
the most important articles of its constitution. 

We trust that the wisdom and the happy adaptation of the sys- 
tem of the A. E. Society, in its influence on the character of its 
young men, have now been made sufficiently manifest, show- 
ing that it is eminently calculated to raise up a hardy, industrious, 
patient and efficient ministry. We may just add—that it is fun- 
damental, in the designs of this Institution, to compel those who re- 
ceive its aid to a thorough and complete education—the best, 
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which the Academical and Theological Seminaries of our country 
afford, and that it scrupulously confines its patronage to those who 
will consent to such a course. 

Another feature of this Institution, worthy of special notice, is 
its system of pastoral supervision. It is made the duty of the 
Secretary and other Agents of the Society, to visit the academies 
and colleges, where the young men are situated, as often as practi- 

rable, for the purpose of otto them as thoroughly as possible, 
of cultivating their piety, advis ing and exhorting the m, and of pre- 
senting all possible inducements to excel in learning and personal 
religion, and of raising their Christian and ministerial qualifications 
to the highest possible standard. We have had personal opportu 
nity to observe, i in several of our Literary and Theological Institu 
tions, that this supervision is of great and salutary influence. 

The catholic and generous spirit of the A. E. Society is a trait 
of peculiar interest, and one which promises effectual usefulness. 
It stands upon the broad basis of Evangelical Christianity, and 
excludes no sect from its patronage, that legitimately comes with- 
in these limits. It is at this moment extending patronage to young 
men in the Methodist, the Baptist, the Episcopal, the Presbyterian, 
and Congregational denominations. In this particular, it has 
adapted itself to the enlarged spirit of the age, not heeding the 
distracting claims of the various standards of Paul, and Apollos, 
and Cephas, but only asking,‘ Are you of Christ?—We are 
aware, that sectarian interests are opposed to such an enterprise. 
But so far as we have observed the operation of extended charita- 
ble associations, nothing so effectually checks and limits their 
success, or so much constrains the spirit, ties up the main arteries, 
and stagnates the vital currents of a healthful system, as putting on 
the turban of a sect. Our doctrine is: Let particular churches, 
in their own particular limits, guard their creeds. It is their right. 
But in regard to large, voluntary associations of Christians, profess- 
ing one Lord, one faith, one baptism,’ and who desire to co- 
operate for the common interests of Evangelical religion, we say, 
Let them meet together on common ground. And surely, if there 
be any object that can justify such enlarged enterprise, it is the 
raising up of a Christian ministry, adequate to the necessities of 
the world. And we hazard nothing in predicting the increasing 
purity and enlargement of that church, whose individual members 
act on these catholic principles. 

Of one thing we are fully persuaded, that Christianity can nev- 
er gain its destined triumph by sectarian influence. A particular 
church, as an ecclesiastical polity, is incapacitated, from its very 
structure, for enlarged catholic enterprise. It is too stiff, too un- 
accommodating, too regardful of self, to march upon the world in 
the spirit of the present age. Its appropriate province is to main- 
tain, as far as convenient, its own faith and order among its own 
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adherents. But we regard it as the highest and most sacred duty 
of individual Christians of all sects, to lend their mightiest energies, 
by voluntary associations, to advance the great interests of a com- 
mon Christianity. 

We regard the specific work of modern Education Societies, as 
a leading influence to the conversion of the world. God is con- 
stantly producing, by his Spirit, abundant fit materials for this 
great work. They are only to be looked up, and formed, and 
the work is done. An Apostle has said, and the law is an eternal 
one : ‘ Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be sav- 
ed. But how shall they call on him, in whom they have not be- 
lieved ? And how shall they believe in him, of whom they have 
not heard? And how shall they hear, without a preacher? And 
how can they preach except they be sent ??—Here, then, is the end 
of the matter, so far as the argument is concerned. And, in our 
opinion, the beginning of the work on which the Christian world is 
entering—the great and mighty impulse, in its in cpient stages, is 
involved in the design of Education Societies. 





ANALYSIS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF RHETORICAL DELIVERY, AS 
APPLIED IN READING AND SPEAKING. By Ebenezer Porter, 
D. D. Bartlett Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in the Theological 
Seminary, Andover. Third Edition. Andover; Flagg & 
Gould. 1830. 


ExocuTion, as a science, has not in modern times received 
that attention which its importance demands. While the work of 
improvement has been prosecuted with zeal and success in other 
departments of education, little has been accomplished in this. So 
far as Rhetoric relates to the graces of composition, it has not, in- 
deed, been overlooked. And the success of efforts to ele- 
vate the standard of style is manifest in the multiplying specimens 
of fine writing, with which our literature is enriched. 

That such progress is making in the Philosophy of Rhetoric is 
a subject of sincere gratulation. It is to be regretted, however, 
that no more has been attained in rhetorical delivery—that art 
which gives te eloquence its charms and its power. No small 
part of the labor bestowed in acquiring a classical and commanding 
style is lost to the speaker, if he is deficient in his manner of de- 
livery. A good speaker, though wanting in literary attainments, 
has been in every age more acceptable, than one of richer mental 
resources, whose elocution wasdefective. People in general are 
wore affected by the manner of a discourse, than by the matter. 
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In the golden age of Grecian and Roman literature, no branch 
was studied with such assiduity and enthusiasm, as the science of 
elocution. The child who was intended for a public speaker was 
nursed in the bosom of eloquence, and trained with persevering 
care by approved masters, till he was thoroughly prepared, in the 
judgement of his tutors, to risk his reputation at the Forum. If the 
young orator failed in the proprieties of elocution, public sentiment 
would not endure his performances, however rich his thoughts, or 
refined his style. The great Athenian orator, with all his intel- 
lectual brilliancy, was hissed from the stage on his first appearance. 
The power of his mighty genius had never shaken the throne of 
Macedon, if he had not corrected the habits of a defective elocu- 
tion. Cicero did not become an orator without being subjected to 
a rigid and protracted discipline. At the commencement of his 
career he was chargeable with defects, to remedy which he trav- 
elled into Asia, and. sought the aid of the most accomplished rhet- 
oricians of the age. See Middleton’s Life of Cicero. 

From the Augustan age till the eighteenth century, the literary 
world seemed to slumber over the science of rhetoric, as though 
no advances from the ancient masters were necessary or practica- 
ble. As Campbell expresses it, ‘The observations and rules 
transmitted to us from those distinguished names in the learned 
world, Aristotle, Cicero and Quinctilian, have been, for the most 
part, only translated by later critics, or put into a modish dress and 
new arrangement.’ 

We owe a tribute of respect to the memory of Sheridan, who 
was among the first to attempt an advance from the Institutes of 
Quinctilian, and summon the English literati to the long neglected 
subject. With the independence of a Bacon, he ventured to en- 
counter incumbent difficulties, and his acute investigations prepared 
the way for others to follow up his suggested improvements. ‘The 
labors of Mr. Walker succeeded, and rendered important service 
to the science of delivery, chiefly by means of the analysis of vocal 
tones and inflections, first reduced by him to a system. 

The discoveries cand labors of Walker were not, however, appre- 
ciated, as he had anticipated. Some years after the publication o 
his Treatise. of the popularity of which he had cherished extrav- 
agant hopes, he remarks: “ ‘The sanguine expectations I had once 
entertained, that this analysis of the human voice would be receiv- 
ed by the learned with avidity and applause, are now over.” His 
pronunciation was extensively adopted, but his theory of inflections 
was encumbered with such prolixity and obscurity, that the task 
of reducing it to practice seemed appalling and discouraging to 
common minds. Even his own pupils persisted in their old 
methodof reading, without, as he says, any reason for it. 

The same formidable difficulty, which dscouraged the English 
pupil, has produced a like effect in our own country. The avow- 
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ed imitators of the disappointed English master have been few ; 
and some of these have succeeded little better than Hamlet’s 
strutting players in their attempt to imitate humanity. The rhet- 
oricians who have succeeded Walker, as Wright and Knowles, do 
not seem to have made any important advances towards relieving 
the subject of its embarrassing perplexities. The recent Treatise 
by Dr. Rush, on the philosophy of the human voice, though it fur- 
nishes an exhibition of patient and minute analysis and acute dis- 
crimination, is embarrassed with a nomenclature and multifarious 
distinctions, which few, we presume, will have courage to en- 
counter. 

Our knowledge of Professor [now President] Porter’s discrim- 
inating taste and judgement on the subject of elocution, and his pa- 
tient investigation of the system of Walker, prepared us, when his 
design was first announced, to expect a work, better adapted to the 
end in view, and more fortunate in its reception, than any thing of 
the kind previously attempted. Nor have we been disappointed. 
In passing from the Elements of Walker to the Analysis of Rhet- 
orical Delivery, we felt a relief, not unlike that of the traveller, 
when emerging from a shadowy, patliless thicket into an open, cul- 
tivated lawn, where he can lay his course with precision, and 
pursue it with pleasure. After repeated examination, and a two 
years’ observation of the success of Dr. Porter’s ‘ Experiment,’ 
we are confirmed in the impression, that this work has now fallen 
into competent hands. 

The importance of a correct and impressive elocution to the 
preacher of the Gospel is so obviously great, that we cannot but 
feel a lively interest in every effort, designed to awaken public at- 
tention to the subject. We have no fellowship with that affected 
eoncern for the honor of religion, which regards pulpit eloquence 
as a ‘carnal weapon,’ with which the ambassador of Christ has 
no right to meddle. We have long been sick of that dull monoto- 
ny, and sluggish manner of delivery, which still pervade too many 
pulpits. There are a goodly number, indeed, of whom it may be 
said, that their delivery is tolerable ; but how few are heard, who 
speak well. And to what must these defects be attributed? Not 
to any @eficiency of vocal organs, or any other physical impedi- 
ment. ‘The evil must be ‘ ascribed chiefly to early habits, con- 
tracted in schools, and to the want of adequate precepts in books 
on reading and speaking.’ Offensive habits, when once acquired, 
are not corrected without laborious and persevering effort. And the 
efforts which will avail in correcting such habits may be essentially 
aided, by helps such as have been attempted by Walker, and, we 
think, essentially improved by the author of the Analysis. With him 
we can sincerely say, that ‘ for the purpose of accomplishing the 
ends, at which Walker aimed in his Elements of Elocution, we have 
much desired to see a manual for students, free both from the ob- 
scutity, and the extreme particularity of his system.’ 
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The work before us is an attempt to furnish such a manual ;—or, 
in the reserved language of the author—* an experiment on a sub- 
ject environed with difficulty.” If the experiment should not suc- 
ceed to the extent of our anticipations, the failure will not be at- 
tributed, as in the case of its predecessor, to prolixity and puz- 
zling particularity. Considering the nature of the subject, less 
could not have been said ; and what is said, does not appear want- 
ing, either in ¢ appropriateriess or perspicuity. pvr of the articles, 
we think, would have admitted a more extended illustration ; and 
we are not alone in the wish that the science of rhetoric may be elu- 
cidated and enriched with additional contributions from the respect- 
ed author of the Analysis. From a remark in the preface to the 
second edition we are encouraged to expect something farther, from 
Dr. P. in this department of professional education ; and his labors 
we hope, may be so appreciated, by those especially whom it is his 
anxious desire to aid in their preparation to preach the Gospel, that 
he will have no occasion to say, with the indefatigable Walker,— 
‘| have almost worn out a long life in laborious exertions ; and yet 
I have had the mortification to find few of my pupils listen to me.” 

The plan of the work under review comprehends Reading, 
Articulation, Inflection, Accent, Emphasis, Modulation, and Khe- 
torical Action. Appended is a selection of exercises, to a part of 
which a notation is applied, to assist the pupil in the modulation of 
his voice. 

Tones express a language powerfully significant, and it is the 
inflection of the voice, that gives them significancy. There is noth- 
ing very moving in a protracted monotone. ‘To analyze these deli- 
cate qualities of elocution requires accurate discrimination. The 
chapter on this subject contains a series of observations and rules, 
founded on the repeated analysis of tones and inflections, as they 
are expressed in easy and animated conversation. Objections 
have been raised against the application of these principles, on the 
ground that they serve only to fetter and embarrass the learner. 
The practical utility of them is therefore doubted. 

“The same doubt,” says Dr. P., ‘‘ may as well be extended to every depart- 
ment of practical knowledge. To think of ut ie rules of syntax, Pe 
we speak, or of the rules of orthography and style, every time we take up our 
pen to write, would inde ed be perplexing. T he remedy prescribed “wg common 
sense in all such cases is, not to discard correct theories, but to make them so 
familiar, as to govern our practice spontaneously, and without reflection.’ 

If there are fixed principles of elocution, why does it not devolve 
on the teacher to explain them ; and when a passage is read well, 
to give the reason why it is read well? ‘The wules of delivery, we 
are prepared to believe after an examination of the work before us, 
are capable of being stated with nearly as much precision, and 
comprehended with as much ease, as the rules of syntax. That 
this has not, to a greater. extent, been done, must be attributed 
chiefly to the fact, that the classification of vocal inflections is quite 
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a modern achievement in education, and was at first rendered too 
complex to invite extensive application. On this point Dr. Porter 
remarks :— 


“Several years of childhood are particularly devoted to acquire a correct 
orthography and accentuation; and to promote a knowledge of these and of 
syntax, rules have been framed with great care. But what valuable directions 
have cur elementary books contained as to the management of the voice in 
reading ?—an art which lies at the bottom of all good delivery. Here our 
embryo orators, on their way to the har, the senate, and the pulpit, are turned 
off with a few meagre rules, and are expected to become accomplished speakers, 
without having ever learned to read a common passage, in a graceful and im- 
pressive manner. Fifty years ago, the general direction given by teachers in 
reading was, that in every sort of sentence, the voice should be kept up in a 
rising tone till the regular cadence is formed, at the close. This was exactly 
adapted to ruin all variety and force, and to produce a set of reading tones com- 
pletely at variance with those of conversation and speaking. 'The more partic- 
ular directions as to voice, formerly given in books for learners, are the three 
following: that a parenthesis requires a quick and weak pronunciation ;—that 
the voice should rise at the end of an interogative sentence,—and fall at the end 
of one that is declarative. The first is true without exception ;—the second, 
only in that sort of question which is answered hy yes or no; and the third is 
true with the exception of all cases where emphasis carries the voice to a high 
note at the close of a sentence. So that, among the endless variety of modifi- 
cation which the voice assumes in speaking, but one was accurately marked 
before the time of Walker.” 


The absolute modifications of the voice are reduced by our 
author to four, namely, monotone, rising inflection, falling inflection, 
and circumflex inflection. Besides the shesleth, there are what 
are denominated relative modifications of the voice,—as pitch, 
quantity, rate, and quality, which come under the article on mod- 
ulation. After some strictures on the classification of inflections, 
adopted by preceding writers, Dr. P. makes the following observa- 
tions respecting the one which he has adopted. 


“In order to render the new classification which I have given intelligible, I 
] 


have chosen examples chiefly from colloquial language: because the tones of 
conversation cought to be the basis of delivery, and because these only are at 
once recognised by the ear. Being conforme ‘d to nature, they are instinctively 
right ; so that scarcely a man in a million uses artificial tones in conversation. 
And this one fact, I remark in passing, furnishes a standing canon tothe learner 
in elocution. In contending with any bad habit of voice, let him break up the 
sentence on which the diflic culty occurs, and throw it, if possible, into the collo- 
quial form. Let him observe in himself and others, the turns of voice which 
occur in speaking familiarly and earnestly on common occasions. Good taste 
will then enable him to transfer to public delivery the sante turns of voice, 
adapting them, as he must of necessity, to the elevation of his subject.” 


The “ standing canon,” noticed in the above passage, is worthy 
of special remark. Governed by this, our author succeeded in re- 
ducing this hitherto complicated subject to a form at once so tan- 
gible and simple, that those of moderate resolution need not hesi- 
tate in attempting to practise it. ‘The rules given are few, brief, 
and perspicuous ; and may be readily comprehended, and easily 
retained. ‘The examples introduced to illustrate the application of 
these rules appear to have been selected with care and judgement. 
As a specimen take the second rule :— 
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“ The direct question, or that which admits the answer of yes or no, has the 
rising inflection, and the answer has the falling :”’— 

Exampre. “ Are they Hebrews? So am J—Are they Israelites? So am J— 
Are they ministers of Christ ? Jam more.” 

Were this passage read so as to give the rising inflection to the 
several answers, it would destroy that gravity and authority, with 
which it would doubtless have been uttered by the apostle. 

In a subsequent rule, the following position is assumed ; 

“ The indirect question, or that which is not answered by yes or no, has the 
falling inflection ; and its answer has the same :— 

‘Who say the people thatl am? ‘They answering, said, John the Baptist ; 
but some say Elias; and others say, that one of the old prophets is risen.”’’ 

The characteristic difference between the rising and falling in- 
flection, so far as emotion is concerned, is, that the former is ex- 
pressive of the tender, and pathetic ; as grief, lamentation, com- 
passion, affection, and devotional reverence. ‘The Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, and various other portions of the Scriptures, abound 
in passages, which require that plaintive utterance, in which the rising 
inflection may be distinctly perceived. ‘The falling inflection more 
generally is expressive of decision, force, authority, denunciation, 
bold and strong passion. 


f 


Examptes. “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and be wise. 
His lord answered and said unto him, thou wicked and slothful servant,—thou 
knowest that I reap where I sowed not, and gather where I have not strewed. 
Let that day be darkness; let not God regard it from above, neither let the 
light shine upon it ; let darkness and the shadow of death stain it ; let a cloud 
dwell uponit; let the blackness of the day terrify it.” 

Though the analysis of vocal inflections is a recent thing, yet it 
has been understood from the days of Pericles, that the voice was 
susceptible of various and significant inflections, and that good de- 
livery required them to be skilfully managed. ‘The correct ear 
could determine, when delivery was good ; but the rationale was 
a mystery, which none could explain. Quinctilian, in his directions 
on the subject of delivery, did not overlook the fact, that there 
were vocal inflections, though he did not analyse them. Dicamus 
ut in iisdem partibus, iisdemque affectibus, sint quedam non ita 
magne vocis declinationes prout aut verborum dignitas, aut sen- 
tentiarum natura, aut dispositio, aut exceptio, aut transitus postulat. 
Quinct. Lib. xi. c. 3. When the voice is judiciously managed, 
delivery, to use the ianguage of Fenelon, “ is a kind of music, 
whose beauty consists in the variety of proper tones and inflections, 
which ought to sise or fall with a just and easy cadence, according 
to the nature of the things we express. It gives a light, as well as 
a grace, to language ; and is the very life and spirit of discourse.” 

The chapter on tones and inflections, as a whole, is well execut- 
ed: The results are those of actual experiment and observation 
and not of hypothesis. The philosophy of inflections lies at the 
foundation of correct elocution, and every public speaker would 
derive important advantage from a thorough knowledge of the 
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subject. Nor is this the dry and arduous task which many may 
have supposed, especially as it is presented by Dr. Porter. What 
Walker has spread over one hundred and fifty pages, he has 
brought into less than twenty, and yet has ret: 1ined most that is 
valuable i in the work of his predece ssor, with the addition of some 

original matter. ‘Though he was not the first to _ appre shend and 
bind ¢ that varying Proteus of the speaking voice,’ to him belongs 
the credit of narrowing its limits, so that it is no longer difficult to 
approach and master it. And after chasing this flitting truant 
for years to little purpose, we feel greatly obliged to the man, who 
has thus given us the means of apprehe nding it and retaining it in 
our service. 

Another elementary article, belonging to the subject of rhetor- 
ical delivery, is the correct adjustment of emphatic stress. In an- 
imated conversation this stress is correctly laid, even by a little 
child, and it is so laid, because feeling is awakened—there is 
emotion. On this subject we recur with pleasure to the pertinent 
observaiions of our author. 

“ Emphasis is governed by the laws of sentiment, being inseparably connect- 
ed with thought and emotion. It isthe most important principle, by which elocu- 
tion is related to the operation of mind. Hence when it stands opposed to the 
claims of custom or of harmony, these always give way to its supremacy. ‘lhe 
accent which custom attaches to a word, emphasis may supersede. Custom re- 
quires a cadence at the final pause ; but emphasis often turns the voice upward 
at the end of a sentence ; as, 

You were paid to fight against Alexander, not to rail at him. 
Harmony requires the voice to rise at the pause before the cadence ; whereas 
emphasis sometimes prescribes the falling slide at this pause, to enforce the 
sense ; as, 
setter to reign in hell, than serve in heaven. 

“ Ncw I presume that every one, who is at all accustomed to accurate obser- 
vation on this subject, must be sensible how very little this grand principle is 
regarded in forming our earliest habits of elocution ; and therefore how hopeless 
are all effurts to correct what is wrong in these habits, without a just knowledge 
of emphasis. 

“ What then is emphasis? Without staying to assign reasons why I am dis 
satisfied with definitions heretofore given, by respectable writers, the following 


is offered as more complete in my opinion, than others which I have seen. 
Emphasis is a distinctive utterance of words, which are especially significant, 


with such a degree and kind of stress, as conveys their meaning in the best 
manner. 

This subject of emphasis is disposed of under two simple div- 
sions, namely, emphatic stress and emphatic inflection. 

More particularity in enumerating the faults that qbtain in laying 
emphasis, would to some have been an acceptable service. We 
have noticed a variety of such faults, some of which render deliv- 
ery harsh and unnatural, almost past endurance. ‘The abrupt, 
jerking emphasis’ iscommon. We have heard the periodic stress, 
laid at regular intervals, as if designed to prevent monotony. Not 
unfrequently the speaker lets it fall on a little word, which has no 
claims to prominency, and ‘in monosyllables bis thunders roll.’ 
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There is occasionally heard the drawling, trilling, twanging, em- 
phasis, which serves rather to ‘ tear a passion to tatters,’ than give 
force and effect to delivery. Not unfrequently are the rights of 
emphasis sacrificed to metrical accent, as in couplets like the 
following : 


Show pity, Lord ; O Lord, forgive ; 
Let a repenting rebel live. 


There are passages, however, in which small words, even particles, 
require the force of emphasis. Examples are introduced and illus- 
trated by our author. 


“ In the narrative of Paul’s voyage from Troas to Jerusalem, it 1s said, ‘ Paul 
had determined to sail by Ephesus.’ This sentence, with a moderate stress on 
Ephesus, implies that the Apostle meant to stop there; just as a common 
phrase,‘ The ship is going to Holland by Liverpool,’—implies that she will touch 
at the latter place. 

“ Now what was the fact in the case of Paul? The historian says, ‘ He hasted 
to be at Jerusalem, on the day of Pentecost.’ Therefore he could not afford the 
time it would require to visit his dear friends, the Ephesian church, and he 
chose to pursue his voyage without seeing them. But can the words be made 
to express this sense’? Perfectly ; and that with only an increase of stress on 
one particle. ‘ Paul had determined to sail by Ephesus.’ 

* Another example shows us a succession of small words raised to importance 
by becoming peculiarly significant. In Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice, Bas- 
sanio had received a ring from his wife, with the strongest protestations that 
it should never part from his finger ; but, in a moment of generous gratitude for 
the preservation of his friend's life, he forgot this promise, and gave the ring to 
the officer to whose kind interposition he ascribed that deliverance. With great 
mortification at the act, he afterwards made the following apology to his wife, 
an unemphatic pronunciation of which leaves it scarcely intelligible ; while dis- 
tinct emphasis on a few small words gives it precision and vivacity, thus: 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 

If you did know ror whom I gave the ring, 

And would conceive for wuart I gave the ring, 
And how uxwituinety I left the ring, 

When nought would be accepted sur the ring, 
You would abate the strength of your displeasure. 


“Tn the case that follows, too, we see how the meaning of a sentence often 
depends on the manner in which we utter one short word: ‘ One of the servants 
of the high priest, (being his kinsinan whose ear Peter cut off,) saith, did not I 
see thee in the garden with him?’ Now if we utter this, as most readers do, 
with a stress on kinsman, and a short pause after it, we make the sentence af- 
firm that the man whose ear Peter cut off was kinsman to the high priest, which 
was not the fact. Buta stress upon Ais, makes this servant kinsman to an- 


other man, who received the wound.” 

A fundamental position of Walker is, that emphasis always im- 
plies antithesis; and that emphatic stress is never to be given to 
a word, unless it stands opposed to something in sense, that is 
either expressed or implied. Others have acquiesced in this 
decision. Dr. P. has contested it, exposed the fallacy of the reasons 
urged in its support, and shown, as we think, that there is absolute 
emphasis. 


“ The principle assumed,” he says, “ cannot be admitted ; for to say that there 
is no absolute emphasis, is to say that a thought is never important, considered 
of itself; or that the figure of contrast is the only way in which a thought can be 
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expressed with force. The theory which supposes this, is too narrow to corres- 
pond with the philosophy of elocution There are other sources, besides an- 
tithetic relation, from which the mind receives strong and vivid impressions, 
which it is the office of vocal language to express.” 


Examples of absolute emphasis abound, such as the follow- 
ing :— 


' / 


Up! comrades,—up !— 

Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on /— 
Wo unto you, Pharisecs !— 

Angels! and ministers of grace,—defend us. 


That antithesis constitutes the more frequent occasion for emphatic 
stress is doubtless the fact. This appears in such passages as 
the following :— 

The manner of speaking is as important as the matter. 


Study not so much to shew knowledge, as to acquire it. 
It is not so difficult to talk well, as to live well. 


Our author has treated the subject of emphatic inflection with 
his usual acuteness and discrimination. ‘ Strong emphasis,’ he 
observes, ‘ demands in all cases an appropriate inflection ; and to 
change this inflection perverts the sense.’ The question which 
here meets us is, how may it be ascertained which inflection an 
emphatic word requires? In illustrating this point, Dr. P. has 
again departed from Walker, who has devoted twenty pages to 
explain what he calls the ‘ grand distinction,’ and leaves it still in- 
volved in obscurity. Having stated his reasons for dissenting from 
his predecessor, he gives us his own views. 

“ The plain distinction between the rising and the falling emphasis, when 
antithetic relation is expressed or suggested, is, the falling denotes positive af- 
firmation or enunciation of a thought with energy ; the rising either expresses 
negation, or qualified and condilional affirmation. In the latter case, the anti- 


thetic object, if there is one, may be suggested ironically, or hypothetically, or 
comparatively.” 


This position is amply.illustrated by apposite examples and 
explanations, and concluded as follows :— 


“ The amount is, that generally the weaker emphasis, where there is tender, 
or conditions], or partial enuncistion of thought, requires the voice to rise: 
while the strong emphasis, where the thought is bold, and the language posi- 
tive, adopts the falling slide, except where some counteracting principle occurs, 
as in the interrogative inflection just mentioned. Emphatic inflection varies 
according to those general laws of the voice which I have endeavored to de- 
seribe at some length. For these varieties we may assign good reasons, in some 
cases; while in others we must stop with the fact, that such are the settled 
usages of elocution ; and in others still, we can only say, such are the instine- 
tive principles of vocal intonation. In all such cases, explanation becomes ob- 
security, if carried out of its proper limits. Beyond these, I can no more tell 
why sorrow or supplication incline the voice to the rising slide, while indigna- 
tion or command incline it to the falling, than I can tell why one emotion flashes 
in'the eye, and another vents itself in tears.” 


In concluding our remarks on emphasis, we intended to have 
said something on what Dr. Rush calls guttural emphasis, which 
i$ not noticed in the work before us. But the cases are so rare 
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in which it can be used, without the appearance of affectation, 
especially in grave delivery, that we shall be excused in passing it 
over in silence. It is a species of stress, employed in the histrionic 
school, when scorn, indignant authority, sullen despair, &c. are 
expressed with convulsive emotion. 

(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
SHALL I SEND MY SON TO HARVARD COLLEGE ? 


Dear Sir, 

The question proposed in your last is one of great interest to your- 
self and family, and though considerations of a personal nature might 
prompt me to be silent, I could never excuse myself, should I refuse 
or neglect, on such grounds, to express to you my real sentiments. 

* My son ”’ you say, “will be prepared, in a few months for Col- 
lege. Where shall I send him? You know my partialities for Darvard, and 
were it not for the Unitarianism prevailing in that seminary, I should not hesi- 
tate. But are there no circumstances which render it more safe than formerly 
for the children of Orthodox parents to be educated there? You are in the vi- 
cinity, and better acquainted with the state of things than [ am. Will you have 
the goodness to drop me a line on the subject ?” 





I could drop you a line, my dear Sir, with little trouble; but a 
line would not answer your purpose, nor satisfy my conscience. If 
I write anything, I must go into the subject, and endeavor to place 
it before you, as it presents itself to me; and if you have not time 
or patience to plod through a long letter, you had better stop where 
you are, and ‘do what seemeth right in your own eyes.’ 

It is natural that you should feel a partiality for Harvard, as one 
of the most ancient and best endowed institutions in our country, 
and especially as the place of your own education. There are many 
who feel the same partiality, especially in this region, and whom 
nothing but the force of conscience and the fear of God could have 
induced to withdraw from it their countenance and patronage. You 
are apprized, it appears, of the Unitarian character of the institution, 
but seem to fatter yourself that some circumstances have recently 
taken place, ‘which render it more safe than formerly for the chil- 
dren of Orthodox parents to be educated there.’ I know not to what 
particular circumstances you allude. Sure I am, that nothing has 
come to my knowledge, which goes to remedy, or scarcely to modify, 
the previous religious character of the College. An honorary de- 
gree was indeed conferred on an Orthodox clergyman a year or two 
ago; another such clergyman has recently delivered the Dudleian 
Lecture ; and two or three others have been appointed on commit- 
tees of visitation and examination. Provision has also been made, 
by which students, at the request of their parents, can be permitted 
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to attend public worship out of the chapel. Circumstances such as 
these I do not overlook, or undervalue. As indications of diminish- 
ed exclusiveness, of budding liberality, of a disposition to treat the 
Orthodox with some small degree of attention, they are deserving of 
notice. But how far, my dear Sir, do they go, towards changing or 
even modifying the fixed and all ‘pervading Unitarian character of 
this Institution? The Corporation and the Overseers (so far as 
they are elective) are still, with scarcely an exception, Unitarian. The 
officers of instruction and government, from the highest to the low- 
est, are understood to be Unitarian.* Whatever religious instruction 
is afforded by the Professors will be, of course, Unitarian. A great 
majority of the students, and the whole current of influence pro- 
ceeding from them, will be found on the side of Unitarianism. A 
strong corps of resident graduates, especially those in the Divinity 
School, will exert their influence on the same side. Periodi- 
cals, tracts and books, inculcating the favorite doctrine, are freely 
circulating and with high recommendations. Indeed, the esprit 
du corps, the pervading spirit, which has more influence in such 
an institution than anything else, is altogether in favor of this 
doctrine, so that Harvard College still is (what it has been denom- 
inated by its partizans in years past) ‘ the pure, uncorrupted fountain 
head of Unitarianism.’ 

Shall I advise you, then, to place your son—the child of your 
prayers and fondest hopes, whom you early dedicated to Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and whom you are endeavoring to prepare 
for usefulness in the kingdom of Christ—shall I advise you to place 
him, during the four most critical years of his existence, at this 
Unitarian institution? No, my dear Sir, | cannot do it ;—and for 
the following reasons :— 

In the first place, you have no right to place your child ina 
scene of such extreme moral and spiritual danger. Under the most 
favorable circumstances, a Collegiate course is a morally hazardous 
one, so much so, that no Christian parent, who understands the sub- 
ject, can énter his son upon it without deep solicitude. What, 
then, must this course be, under circumstances, I was about to say, 
the most unfavorable ? 

You will be told, perhaps, that no very definite religious instruc- 
tion is attempted to be given to the under-graduates at Harvard. 
And suppose this is true. What other objection to such an institu- 
tion would the Christian parent need? Onght there not to be 
definite religious instruction? Ought the young, susceptible, form- 
ing mind to be left four years without religious instruction? Ought 
the deceitful heart to remain so long uncultivated, and the weeds of 
sin be suffered to grow unrestrained ? 

I presume there are no very open, direct means used by the offi- 
cers with the children of Orthodox parents, to convert them to the 
Unitarian faith. Such means, if resorted to, would defeat them- 
selves. They would excite suspicion, create repellency, and bar 
the heart of the pupil against further efforts. Palpable persuasions 


* A young gentleman, at present a tutor, ought, perhaps, to be excepted. 
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need not be employed. A current of influence, too strong ordina- 
rily for youthful energy to resist, can easily be put in motion without 
them. Suppose your son should to-day become a member of Har- 
vard College. He could not be there a week, without discovering 
what kind of religion was fashionable, was popular, and what reli- 
gion he must embrace, if he intended to secure general approbation. 
He would see where the multitude of his companions thronged, and 
where his instructers led the way; and the respect which you 
would wish him to accord to his instructers would be easily transfer- 
red tothe principles which they professed. He would see what 
preachers were admired, and what hated ; who were spoken of as 
men of enlarged and liberal views, and who denounced as stupid, 
ignorant, and bigoted. He would soon find, that he must break 
loose from some of the restraints of his education, must visit his 
closet less frequently, keep the Sabbath less strictly, lay aside his de- 
votional books, and regard the institutions of religion with less 
seriousness and reverence, or he must become, at least to many, an 
object of suspicion, if notof scorn. He may indeed be permitted, at 
your request, to attend an Orthodox meeting ; but this very circum- 
stance would separate him from his companions, expose him to an 
odious name, and identify him with a hated sect ; and unless blessed 
with more purity of principle, more strength of character, than falls 
to the lot of some young men, he might not long be willing to grat- 
ify you in this respect, but would prefer to remove suspicion, and 
restore himself to favor, by sitting down quietly under the Unitarian 
droppings of the Chapel. In short, he would first be ashamed of 
his orthodoxy, and then, probably, renounce it; and you would ere 
long hear from others, if not from him, that he had learned to trifle 
with the great and precious doctrines of the Gospel. 

That I do not exaggerate the dangers of a four years’ residence 
at Harvard College will be evident from the following account, pub- 
lished two years ago in Philadelphia, by a young gentleman who 
had experienced them. 

“The most able description can convey but a very imperfect impression of the 
thousand influences which are there brought to bear upon the heart of every stu- 
dent, to chill his piety, to weaken the hold which the great truths of the gospel 
may have had upon him, to induce him to look upon the scriptures (except in 
name) with a skeptical mind, and some portions of them with a sneering infidelity. 
And all this is effected in the bosom of the incautious youth almost impercepti- 
bly. _ Whilst the poison of error is insinuating itself into his mind, and the sleep 
of spiritual death is coming over him, his ears are charmed, and his fears lulled, 
by the captivating notes of charity, liberality, the improvements of the age, and 


the requiem that is forever sung over creeds and confessions, bigotry and 
superstition ! 

“ Since 1805, the time of the election of Dr. Ware to the Professorship of 
Divinity, few young men, even of the most devout and faithful parents, have 
been able to recover from the shock which their early religiors education there 
sustained: A melancholy interval, when surveyed in its results by the eye of 
Christian benevolence, during which Unitarianism has ingulfed in its dark flood 
nearly all the sons of Harvard. Within a few years past however, several, 
after having made shipwreck of their faith at Harvard, have been restored. I 
am personally acquainted with a number of this description, who look back upon 
dangers escaped with amazement, and upward with overflowing gratitude to the 
Eternal Spirit as their deliverer. 
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‘‘ This I consider myself bound to testify before the world, that the influence 
there exerted against sound religious sentiments and vital godliness, is like a 
sweeping flood ; to the unfortified minds of youth it is resistless. 1 am acquaint- 
ed with no situation, where, in my view, (and | speak from sad experience,) a 

tinciple of evangelical piety, and faith in the doctrines of the cross, would be 
a likely to be obtained, or, if possessed, would be placed in circumstances of 


greater peril.” 


Since the publication of this solemn testimony, I know of no dim- 
inution of spiritual dangers at the University, nor indeed of any 
considerable change for the better. A fuller developement of Unita- 
rian principles has since been made, showing that they go to a denial 
—not only of most of the doctrines of the Bible, as those of depravity, 
atonement, regeneration, justification by faith, and eternal punish- 
ment ,*—but of the inspiration of the Bible itself.+ 

My next reason for the advice here given relates rather to 
yourself, than to your son. You have repeatedly and_ publicly 
expressed your dissent from the religion ineulcated by mod- 
ern Unitarians. You have represented their system as defect- 
ive and dangerous, and justified those who have come out and 
separated themselves from it. Now suppose, after all this, you send 
your son to be educated at Harvard College, and place him under 


the immediate direction and influence of Unitarian instructers. 
What use, think you, would be made of such a procedure? Would 
it not be said at once, ‘ See how much in earnest Mr. ——— is, in 


the censures which he passes upon Unitarianism. He does not think 
so unfavorably of our religion, afier all. If he really believed our 
views to be essentially wrong, and of dangerous influence, would he 
entrust us with the education of his son? Would he place his own 
child under our direction and care, and commit to us the formation 
of his mind, if he seriously regarded us as in fatal error? Impossi- 
ble! These Orthodox pretenders may say whatthey please. Their 
actions are inconsistent with their declarations, and render them 
unworthy of regard.’—I well know, my dear Sir, what has been said 
in similar cases; and I know as well what would be said, and said 
with no little show of reason, should you decide to place your son at 
Harvard. You must expect, as the result of such a measure, not 
only to have your sincerity and consistency impeached, but to have 
your influence,in favor of truth and in opposition to pre vailing errors, 
materially obstructed. 

Allow me further to inquire whether, by extending patronage to 
Harvard College as it now stands, you do not countenance the per- 
versions, the injustice, by which it has been brought to its present 


state.—I need not inform you, that it is by a gross perversion of 


funds that Unitarianism has predominated in Harvard College—that 
the Hollis Professor of Divinity first obtained and still holds his 
responsible office. It was provided and ordered by Mr. Hollis, that 
his professor should be a man “ of sound or orthodox principles,” 


* The conductors of the Christian Examiner inform us, that they look upon ‘the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of lel! torments,’ as ‘beyond all question, the most horrible dogma ever 
conceived or uttered by man.” Number for May, 1830. p. 202. 

t See Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. iii. pp. 13—15 and 95—101. 
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anda solemn promise was given him that his orders should be obeyed. 
It was further provided by Beacon Henchman, who made an addi- 
tion to the Hollis fund, that the Professor should “‘ teach the prinei- 
ples of the Christian religion, according to the well known Confes- 
sion of faith drawn up by the synod of the churches of New Eng- 
land.” But is Dr. Ware a man “ of orthodox principles,” according 
to the views of the Calvinistic Hollis? Does he “ teach the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion, according to the New England Con- 
fession of faith?’ Nobody can with the least reason pretend it, 
Why then does he receive the avails of these funds? Why is the 
faith plighted to the holy dead thus wantonly disregarded? Why 
are such perversions endured !—But I need not say these things to 
you, who are well acquainted with the facts, and who regard them 
as ido. The proper questions are, Does not every man, who pat- 
ronizes Harvard College (as it now is) by placing his children there 
for education, give a sort of countenance to these perversions? Is 
it not so understood by those immediately concerned? Is it not 
because they have felt encouraged by such countenance, that these 
perversions have been persisted in? And can you, Sir, or can 
any one who views the subject as you do, encourage and coun- 
tenance them in this way ? 

It may be urged, again, that the permanent good of Harvard 
College requires, that the Orthodox community should for the present 
stand aloof from it, and withhold their patronage.— We are accused 
of indulging hostility towards this ancient seminary—of pursuing it 
with a relentless persecution—of striving to curtail its influence, 
cut off its resources, and effect its overthrow. Perhaps this very 
letter, should you make it public, will be adduced as evidence of 
such a disposition. But our feelings, with those of thousands of 
our brethren, bear witness to the injustice of these accusations. So 
far from hostility, there is a strong and general partiality among the 
Orthodox of Massachusetts for this venerable institution, They 
cannot forget the high and holy purpose for which it was founded ; 
the great good which, in former years, it has accomplished ; and the 
many excellent men (now in heaven) to whom it has been an object 
of deep solicitude, and earnest prayer, Their warm affections still 
cluster around it; and though compelled, by its present infected 
moral atmosphere for a time to withdraw, they are waiting the hour 
when this shall be blown away by the pure breath of heaven, and 
when they can with safety return. 

We are well satisfied that Harvard College cannot rise and prosper, 
as it now is. There must ultimately be a change. We do not claim 
that it shall become exclusively Orthodox, or wish that it may fall un- 
der the entire influence of any one denomination. Unlike those insti- 
tutions which have been founded by different sects for their own 
particular use and benefit, Harvard College is in right, and ought 
to be in fact, the Cottece or THe Srare, where all the religious 
denominations may have an influence, and to which all may. send 
their children without the danger of their being perverted. Not 
only is a change of this nature just and proper, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to the prosperity of the institution. But how shall such a 
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change be effected? The Unitarians, a sect of recent origin, 
which has crept in upon us by concealment and artifice, and which 
constitutes but a small part of the whole Commonwealth, have so 
managed as toobtain exclusive possession of the College, and have so 
modified its original, legal constitution as to feel secure beyond the 
possibility of change. The institution is now in their hands, and 
doubtless they intend it shall be. In these circumstances, what 
course does it become the tried and best friends of the College to 
pursue? What measures will an enlightened and extended regard for 
THE Goop of the institution incline them to adopt? I reply, without 
hesitation, Let them withdraw. Let them, for the time, withhold 
their patronage, and send their scholars to other seminaries. Not 
only do their principles, and the spiritual safety of their children, 
require this procedure,—the best good of Harvard College requires 
the same. By such a course, entered on and persisted in, the eyes 
of those who now direct the affairs of College may at length be open- 
ed. The question will, at least, be submitted to them, whether Har- 
vard College shall be in fact, what it is in right, and what from the 
first it was designed to be, the University of Massachusetts, doubling 
and trebling its present number of students, collecting them from all 
the different denominations, and enjoying the confidence and sup- 
port of all; or whether it shall continue as it now is, a Unitarian, 
sectarian College,—lauded and supported by a few, but by the great 
body of the people suspected and shunned, destined to see other 
much younger establishments towering above it, and leaving it, in 
point of numbers and influence, a second or third rate institution. 
This is the question which the different denominations in our 
country (the Unitarians excepted) have it in their power to put 
to the present Curators and Governors of Harvard College, and 
which, in my judgement, ought to be put to them, very distinctly, 
and without delay. Nothing will so directly tend to open their 
eyes, bring them toa sense of their duty and interest, and hast- 
en the change for which we are all waiting, and without which 
the institution cannot rise and prosper, as this. But in order to the 
full success of a measure of this kind, the excluded denominations 
must be of one mind on the subject, and must consent for a time, 
(though some may be called to make a sacrifice) to stand aloof from 
the perverted institution, and educate their children at other sem- 
inaries. 

Nor can Unitarians consistently complain of such a procedure. 
Is it not enough that they have taken possession of the College, in- 
stituted and endowed for the benefit of the whole State, excluded 
the other denominations from any share in its government, and are 
using it for the furtherance of their sectarian views?* Must the 
excluded denominations now come forward and help them support 
it? Must they consent to give up their children to be educated in 
it, and there to be moulded into a belief of Unitarianism? If Uni- 


* In support of this last assertion, it may be stated, that the (Unitarian) Divinity school 
in Cambridge is instructed almost solely by the University Professors, Ware, W illard, 
Norton, and Follen, who receive their compensation chiefly (some of them entirely) from 


the College funds. See Unitarian Tract, No. 32, pp. 19, 20. 
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tarians expect the countenance and patronage of other denomina- 
tions, then let them give them a due share in the government of the 
institution. Or if they are resolved that Harvard College shall re- 
tain its sectarian character, and continue, what it now is—‘ the 
pure, uncorrupted fountain head of Unitarianism;’ then let them 
expect to support it themselves. ‘The most, certainly, which they 
ought to expect of the excluded denominations is, that they will 
quietly withdraw, and give their support to institutions of a different 
character. 

You are aware, doubtless, that the views expressed in this letter 
are notnew. ‘T hey have bee :n entertained and acted on by the ma- 
jority of Evangelical Christians for several years. And this fact 
suggests another reason why a/l should unite in them. All must 
unite, in order to impress more deeply the necessity of a change, 
and to induce those who have the direction of College to restore it 
to its original destination with the least possible de lay. In these 
circumstances, therefore, for dissatisfied individuals (like yourself) 
to continue their patronage, is not only to protract the evils of which 
you complain, but is practising a sort of injustice upon those breth- 
ren who, from motives of conscience, have already withdrawn. It 
is placing the restoration of their privileges at a needless distance. 
It is shutting them out (perhaps at great personal sacrifices) from the 
benefits of Harvard College, longer than would otherwise be neces- 
sary. At the same time, it is fastening a disease upon the institu- 
tion itself, under which it may long languish, but can never rise, and 
flourish, and prosper. 

And perhaps this last consideration, to which I again recur, 
ought to have more influence a us than any other ;—an enlight- 
ened and extended recard for the prosperity and usefulness of 
Harvard College. Notwithstanding all the perversions and evils it 
has suffered, we still love and honor this venerable seminary. We 
remember what it has been—we know what it might be—and 
with sadness we are constrained to see what it is. In the increase 
of population, wealth, and public education, why has the number of 
its under-graduates, for the last several years, been rather diminish- 
ing than increasing? Why are other institutions, less ancient, less 
favorably situated, less liberally endowed, outstripping it and going 
beyond it in this respect? Why are some, of but a few years’ 
growth, already treading on its heels, and threatening soon to pass 
beyond it. Fast by the Capital—the centre of influence—in a State 
which educates more scholars than any other in the Union, why 
does it receive but a small part of them ?—It is clear, my dear Sir, 
that there is a disease upon this institution—which, unless removed, 
must greatly impair, if not destroy it. ‘Those who alone have the 
means of applying a remedy begin to be sensible of this; but it is 
necessary that they feel it more and more. ‘They have already ad- 
ministered some little palliatives, but nothing which goes to the seat 
of the difficulty, or renders it si afe for those who would avoid infection 
to place their children within its walls. The best which you, and 
I, and the great body of Evangelical Christians of all denominations 
can at present do for it, is to leave it. We will not forget it in our 
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supplications—we will stand ready to do anything for it which can 
be done, without pampering the disease which is destroying it—and 
when the existing experiment of folly shall have been fully tried, the 
reign of Unitarian exclusiveness shall have come to an end, the Col- 
lege shall be restored to its original destination, and be placed in a 
situation in which it can be safely patronized—in which it ought 
to rise and prosper ; then we will show our attachment to it, by 
contributing our influence, with the thousands of our brethren, to 
make it the glory of our land. 

Pardon me, my dear Sir, if, by the length of these remarks, I have 
put your patience to too severe a trial. 1 have written freely, and 
mn as few words as I could, consistently with my sense of the impor- 
tance of the subject. I have expressed not only my own views, but 
those of several judicious friends, whom I have taken the liberty to 
consult on this occasion. You will bear in mind the great impor- 
tance of the question which you are about to decide—will endeavor 
to view it in all its bearings—will carry it often to the throne of 
grace—and will thus be enabled, I doubt not, to come to that con- 
clusion, which will be most for your own comfort, and that of your 
family, and for the honor and interest of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

With much affection yours, &c. 
CHauncy. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM. 


In our last, we published a Review of the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm.” 
Our limits did not permit us to give all the extracts which we intended. We 
now add the following, as deserving the attention of our readers. 


The Doctrine of Divine Influences consistent with the Use of Means. 


‘“‘Tf it be true that the agency of the Holy Spirit in renovating the 
heart is perfectly congruous with the natural movements of the mind, 
both in its animal and intellectual constitution, it is implied that 
whatever natural means of suasion, or of rational conviction, are 
proper to rectify the motives of mankind, will be employed as the 
concomitant, or second causes of the change. These exterior means 
of amendment are, in fact, only certain parts of the entire 
machinery of human nature ; nor can it be believed that its Author 
holds in light esteem His own wisdom of contrivance; or is at 
any time obliged to break up or contemn the mechanism which He 
has pronounced to be “‘ very good.” 

Two causes seem to have operated in maintaining the notion that 
divine influence is dissociated from concurrent means of suasion :— 
The first of these is an ill-judged but excusable jealousy on the part 
of pious persons for the honor of sovereign grace ; and is a mere re- 
action upon orthodoxy from the Pelagiap and Semi-Pelagian heresies. 
Such persons have thought it necessary, for the safety of a most im- 
portant doctrine, not merely to assert the supremacy of the ultimate 
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agent; but to disparage, as much as possible, the intermediate 
agency. The second of these causes is the imaginary difficulty felt 
by those who, having unadvisedly plunged into the depths of meta- 
physical theology, when they should have busied themselves only 
with the plain things of religion, cannot adjust their notions of divine 
aid and human responsibility ; and, therefore, if they would be zeal- 
ous for the honor due to the first, think themselves obliged almost to 
nullify the second. If any such difficulty actually exists, it should 
be made to rest upon the operations of nature, where it meets us not 
less than in the precincts of theology ; and the husbandman should 
desist from his toils, until schoolmen have demonstrated to him the ra- 
tionale of the combined operations of first and second causes. Or if 
such a demonstration must not be waited for, and if the husbandman 
is to commit the precious grain to the earth, and to use all his skill 
and industry in favoring the inscrutable process of nature, then let 
the theologian pursue a parallel course, satisfied to know that while 
the Scriptures affirm in the clearest terms whatever may enhance 
our ideas of the necessity and sovereignty of divine grace, they no 
where give intimation of a suspended or a halved responsibility on 
the part of man ; but, on the contrary, use without scruple, language 
which implies that the spiritual welfare of those who are taught, de- 
pends on the zeal and labors of the teacher, as truly as the temporal 
welfare of children depends on the industry of a father. The practi- 
cal consequences of such speculative confusions are scen in the 
frightful apathy and culpable negligence of some instructers and pa- 
rents, who, because a metaphysical problem which ought never to 
have been heard of beyond the walls of colleges, obstructs their un- 
derstandings, have acquired the habit of gazing with indifference 
upon the profaneness and immoralities of those whom their diligence 
might have retained in the path of piety and virtue. 
Evangelical Christians improperly called Enthusiasts. 

All who are not wilfully ignorant must know that what is vulgarly 
called “ the religious world,” now includes, not only myriads of the 
lower, and middle, and imperfectly educated classes, in relation to 
whom self-complacent arrogance may easily find pretext of scorn ;— 
and not only many of the opulent and the noble ; but a fair proportion 
also of all the talent, and learning, and brilliancy of mind, that adorns 
the professional circles, and that vivifies the literature of the country. 
What appropriateness is then left to language, if a phrase of super« 
cilious import is to be attached to the names of men of vigorous un- 
derstanding, and energetic character, and eminent acquirement ;—of 
men, successful in their several courses, and accomplished in whatever 
gives grace to human nature? When those, who are in no assign- 
able good quality inferior to their competitors on the arena of life are, 
on account of their religious opinions and practices, called Enthusiasts, 
is it not evident that nothing is actually effected but the annulling of 
the contumelious power of the term so misused? We may indeed in 
this manner neutralize the significance of a word; but we cannot 
slur the fair fame of those upon whom so absurdly we have flung it. 

That this infatuation should, in any great number of instances, be 
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dispelled by mere shewing of reasons, is what the religionist, the 
enthusiasts, are by no means so enthusiastical as to expect :—they 
too well understand the nature of the malady, and too well know its 
inveteracy, to imagine that it may be dissipated by argument, even 
though the cause were in the hands of a college of dialecticians. 
And yet, though they entertain no suc!) expectation as this, they— 
the religionists—do very generally, and with seme degree of confi- 
dence, entertain the beliefthat, ere very long, the error of irreligion 
will be seen universally, and that Christianity, or, for the sake of 
distinctness, let it be said the religion of the Reformation, the reli- 
gion of Wickliffe, and Latimer, and Cranmer, and Jewel, and Hook- 
er, and Owen, and Howe, and Baxter, will gain unquestioned ascen- 
dancy—will bear down infidelity and heresy, and absorb schism, and 
possess itself of Christendom ;—and of the family of man, 


The Power of Christianity. 


The early triumph of the Gospel over the fascinating idolatries and 
the astute atheism of Greece and Rome, has been often (and con- 
clusively) insisted upon, as evidence of its truth. With that argu- 
ment we have nothing now to do; but if the subject were not a 
very hackneyed one, it might well be urged, in all its details, in 
proof of a different point—namely, the innate power of the religion 
of the Bible to vanquish the hearts of men. An opponent may choose 
his alternative ; either let him grant that Christianity triumphed be- 
cause it was true anid divine; or let him deny that it had any aid 
from heaven. In the former case, we shail be entitled to infer that 
the religion of God must at length universally prevail; or in the 
latter, strongly argue that this doctrine possesses almost an omnipo- 
tence of intrinsic force, by which it obtained success under circum- 
stances of opposition, such as made its triumph seem, even to its 
enemies, miraculous. 

It is natural to look to the next occasion in which the opinions of 
mankind weré put in fermentation, and to watch in what manner the 
system of the Bible rode over the high billows of political, religious, 
and intellectual commotion. It was a fair trial for Christianity, and 
a trial essentially different from its first, when, in the fifteenth century, 
after having been corrupted in every part to a state of loathsome 
ulceration, it had to contend for existence, and to work its own ren- 
ovation, at the moment of the most extraordinary expansion of the 
human intellect that has ever happened. At that moment, when the 
splendid literature of the ancient world started from its tomb, and 
kindled a blaze of universal admiration ; at that moment, when the 
first beams of sound philosophy broke over the nations; and 
when the revival of the useful arts gave at once elasticity to 
the minds of the million, and a check of practical influence to the 
minds of the few ; at the moment when the necromancy of the press 
came into play, to expose and explode necromancy of every other 
kind ; and when the discovery of new continents, and of a new path 
to the old, tended to supplant a taste for whatever is visionary, by 
imparting a vivid taste for what is substantial ; at such atime, which 
seemed to leave no chance of continued existence to aught that was 
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not in its nature vigorous, might it not confidently have been said, 
This must be the crisis of Christianity? If it be not inwardly sound 
—if it have not a true hold of human nature—if it be a thing of 
feebleness and dotage, fit only for cells, and cowls, and the precincts 
of spiritual despotism—if it be not adapted to the world of action— 
if it have nosympathy with the feelings of men,—of freemen ;—noth- 
ing can save it: no power of princes, no devices of priests, will avail 
to rear it anew, and to replace it in the veneration of the people ; or 
at least in any country, where has been felt the freshening gale of 
intellectual life. The result of this crisis need not be narrated. 

Another species of trial was in store to give proof of the indestruc- 
tibility and victorious power of Christianity, It remained to be seen 
whether, when the agitations, political and moral, consequent upon 
the great schisms which had taken place in Europe had subsided, 
and when the season of slumber and exhaustion came on, and when 
human reason, polished and tempered by physical science and ele- 
gant literature, should awake fully to the consciousness of its powers ; 
whether then the religion of the Bibie could retain its hold of the 
nations ;—or at least of those of them that enjoyed without limit the 
happy influences of political liberality and intellectual light. This 
was a sort of crisis which Christianity had not before passed 
through. 

And what were the omens under which it entered upon the new 
trial of its strength? Were the friends of Christianity at that mo- 
ment of portentous conflict awake, and vigilant, and stout-hearted, 
and thoroughly armed to repel assaults? The very reverse was the 
fact. For at the instant when the atheistical conspiracy made its 
long-concerted, and well-advised, and consentaneous, and furious 
attack, there was scarcely a pulse of life left in the Christian body, in 
any one of the Protestant States. The old superstitions had crawled 
back into many of their ancient corners. The spirit of protestation 
against the superstitions had breathed itself away in trivial wrang- 
lings, or had given place to infidelity—infidelity aggravated by stalled 
hypocrisy. The Church of England—the chief prop of modern 
Christianity, was torpid, and fainting under the incubus of false doc- 
trine and a secular spirit, and seemed incapable of the effort which 
the peril of the time demanded: none of her sons were panoplied, 
and sound-hearted, as champions in such a cause should be. Within 
a part only of a small body of Dissenters (for a part was smitten with 
the plague of heresy) and that part in great measure disqualified from 
free and energetic action by rigidities, and scruples, and divisions— 
was contained almost all the religious life and fervor anywhere to be 
found in Christendom. 

Meanwhile the infidel machinators had chosen their ground at 
leisure, and were wrought to the highest pitch of energy by a confi- 
dent, and as it might seem, a well-founded hope of success. 
They were backed by the secret wishes, or the undissembled cheer- 
ings of almost the entire body of educated men throughout Europe. 
They used the only language then common to the civilized world, 
and a language which might be imagined to have been framed and 
finished designedly to accomplish the demolition of whatever was 
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grave and venerated ;—a language beyond any other of raillery, of 
insinuation, and of sophistry ; a language of polished missiles, whose 
temper could penetrate not only the cloak of imposture, but the 
shield of truth. 

At the same portentous moment, the shocks and upheavings of 
political commotion opened a thousand fissures in the ancient struc- 
ture of moral and religious sentiment, and the enemies of Christian- 
ity, surprised by unexpected success, rushed forward to achieve an 
easy triumph. The firmest and the wisest friends of old opinions 
desponded, and many probably believed that a few years would see 
Atheism the universal doctrine of the western nations, as well as 
military despotism the only form of government. 

It is hard to imagine a single advantage that was lacking to the 
promoters of infidelity, or a single circumstance of peril and ill-omen 
that was not present to deepen the gloom of the friends of religion. 
The actual issue of that signal crisis is before our eyes in the fresh- 
ness of a recent event. Christianity—we ask not whether for the 
benefit or the injury of the world—has triumphed ; the mere fact is 
all that concerns our argument. 

The spread of the English stock, and language, and literature, 
over the North American continent, has afforded a distinct and very 
significant proof of the power of Christianity to retain its hold of 
the human mind, and of its aptness to run hand-in-hand with civili- 
zation, even when unaided by those secular succors to which its 
enemies in malice, and some of its friends in over-caution, are prone 
to attribute too much importance. The tendency of republicanism, 
which obviously has some strong affinity with infidelity—and the 
connection of the colonies, at the moment of their revolt, with France 
—and the prevalence of a peculiarly eager and uncorrected com- 
mercial temper, and the absence of every sort and semblance of re- 
straint upon opinion—were concurrent circumstances, belonging to 
the infancy of the American Union, of a kind which put to the 
severest test the intrinsic power of Christianity, in retaining its hold 
of the human mind. Could infidel experimenters have wished for 
conditions more equitable under which to try the respective forces 
of the opposing systems ? 

And what has been the issue? It is true that infidelity holds 
still its ground in the United States, and there, as in Europe, keeps 
company with whatever is debauched, sordid, oppressive, reck- 
less, ruffian-like. But at the same time Christianity has gained, 
rather than lost ground, and shows itself there in a style of as much 
fervor and zeal as in England ;—and perhaps, even, has the advan- 
tage in these respects. Wherever, on that continent, good order 
and intelligence are spreading, there also the religion of the Bible 
spreads. And if it be probable that the English race, and language, 
and institutions, will, in a century, pervade its deserts, all appear- 
ances favor the belief that the edifices of Christian worship will 
bless every landscape of the present wilderness that shall then 
** blossom as the rose.” 
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1. Memoir of Rev. Edward Payson, D. D. late Pastor of the 
Second Church in Portland. Portland: Published by Ann L. Pay- 
son, 1830. pp. 444. 

A Review of this interesting Memoir may be expected in a future number of 
the Spirit of the Pilgrims. Meanwhile, our readers, we hope, will anticipate 
us in reviewing the work, and forming a judgement for themselves. 

2. The Testimony of Scripture to the Obligations and Efficacy 
of Prayer, more especially of Prayer for the Gift of the Holy Spirit; 
in three Discourses. By Gilbert Wardlaw, A. M. Minister of the 
Gospel, Edinburgh. Boston: Peirce & Williams, 1830. pp. 142. 

“ This small volume is one of the number that almost simultaneously appear- 
ed among the Dissenters in Great Britain, during 1823 and 1829, pertaining to 
the subject of Revivals of Religion. Much interest has been excited there on 
this subject, and several of the most eminent clergymen, particularly among 
the Independents or Congregationalists, have earnestly examined, and written 
upon it. Among the sermons which have been published, those of Mr. Ward- 
law are peculiarly valuable, for their admirable and perspicuous arrangement 
of the truth, on the subjects of which they treat. ‘The remarks on the Prayer 
of Faith are lucid and satisfactory, without passing into extravagance on the 
one hand, or indifference on the other.’ 

Appended to the work, is an‘ Extract of a Letter from the Rev. D. Peter, 
Theological Tutor of the Academy at Carmarthen,’ dated Feb. 7, 1829, giving 
an account of a general Revival of Religion in Wales, which had then been in 
progress more than a year. The writer is unable to state definitely how many 
have been added to the Baptist and Calvinistic Methodist Churches, but is con- 
fident that between three and four thousand have been added to the churches of 
the Independents ! ! 

3. Dyspepsy Forestalled and Resisted: or Lectures on Diet, 
Regimen, and Employment, delivered to the Students of Amherst 
College. By Epwarp Hircucock, Professor of Chemistry and 
Natural History. Ambhesst: J. S. & C. Adams. pp. 360. 

We recommend this amusing publication to the consideration of all those, 
who are addicted to intemperate eating and drinking, to the use of tobacco and 
opium, to luxurious living, and a neglect of exercise ;—to all, who are already 
suffering the deplorable consequence of these practices, or are in any danger of 
falling into them ;—in short, to no inconsiderable portion of our entire popula- 
tion, and more especially to students, and persons engaged in sedentary pur- 
suits. If duly studied and regarded, it may save them much expense, trouble, 
mortification, and suffering—from days of melancholy and nights of anguish— 
from premature infirmity, disease, and death.—The fourth lecture in the vol- 
ume is the same as the Prize Essay by Professor Hitchcock, lately published 
under the direction of the American Temperance Society. 

15. The Infant School Manual, or Teacher's Assistant, contain- 
ing a View of the System of Infant Schools. Also a variety of 
Useful Lessons prepared for the use of Teachers. Worcester: Dorr 
& Howland, 1830. pp. 292. 


* Advertisement to the American Edition. 
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4. Daily Food for Christians: being a Promise, and another 
Scriptural Portion, for every day in the year; together with a verse 
ofa Hymn. First American from the eighth London Edition. Bos- 
ton: Perkins & Marvin. 1830. 

The object of this little manual is sufficiently indicated by its title. It will 
be found a very suitable companion for the pocket or the parlor—suggesting, 
with each recurring day, a profitable topic of reflection, and thus administering 
to all who use it a portion of meat in due season. 

5. Letters on Female Character, addressed to a young lady on 
the death of her mother. By Mrs. Virginia Cary. Second Edi- 
tion, enlarged. Richmond: Ariel Works, 1830. pp. 220. 

6. Advice to a young Christian, on the Importance of aiming at 
an elevated Standard of Piety. By a Village Pastor. With an In- 
troductory Essay, by the Rev. Dr. ALexanper of Princeton, N. J. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected. New York: G.& C.& 
H. Carvill, 1830. pp. 196. 

7. The Brighter Age: A Poem. By J. B. Warersury. Bos- 
ton: Crocker & Brewster, 1830. pp. 94. 

8. Regencration, and the Manner of its Occurrence. A Sermon 
from John v. 24, preached at the opening of the Synod of New 
York, Oct. 20), 1829. By Samvex H. Cox, D. D. Pastor of Leight 
Street Presbyterian Churci. New York: Jonathan Leavitt. 
pp. 42. 

9. Influence of Religion on National Prosperity : aSermon e- 
livered in Portsmouth, N. H., April 1, 1830, being the day of the 
Annual Fast. By Jarep B. Warersury, Pastor of the Pleasant 
Street Church. Portsmouth: John W. Shepard. pp. 28. 

10. An Evangelica! View of the Nature and Means of Regene- 
ration; comprising a Review of ‘ Dr. Tyler’s Strictures.’ By Evan- 
gelus Pacificus. Boston: Perkins & Marvin, 1830. pp. 40. 

ll. Vindication of the Strictures on the Review of Dr. Spring’s 
Dissertation on the Means of Regeneration in the Christian Spec- 
tator for 1829, in reply to the Reviewer and Evangelus Pacificus. 
By Benner Tyter, D. D. Pastor of the Second Congregational 
Church in Portland, Me. Portland: Shirley & Hyde, 1830. 
pp. 63. 

12. The Freedom of the Mind, demanded of American Freemen ; 
being Lectures to the Lyceum, on the Improvement of the People. 
By Samvext Nort, Jr. Boston: Crocker & Brewster, 1830. 
pp. 131. 

This volume contains seven Lectures, on the following subjects: I. American 
Opportunity. II. Leisure in the Midst of Business. III. Self-Improvement. 
IV. Mental Pleasures open to the Public. V. The Claims of the Rising Gen- 
eration. Vi. The Demands of Business. VII. The Freedom of the Mind made 
Perfect. 

13. _ The Parable of the Ten Virgins, illustrated in six Sermons. 
By James Woop, London, 1822. Amherst: J. S. & C. Adams, 
1830. pp. 132. 

14. Memoir of Mrs. Eleanor Emerson; accompanied with Dr. 
Worcester’s Sermon occasioned by her Death. With an Appendix. 
Third Edition. Boston: L. W. Kimball, 1830. pp. 154. 





